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well’s Quarter Century of Public 
School Development 


: By Watiam H. Maxwe tt, City Superintendent of Schools, New 
York City. With an introduction by NicuoLas MuRRAY BUTLER. 


$1.25 


¥ ee Articles and addresses, and selections from annual reports 
3) collected by the committee in charge of the celebration of Dr. 
: Maxwells twenty-fiith anniversary as superintendent. Here in 
¥ short cOmpass are gathered the results of twenty-five years 
of experience in the administration of the greatest educational 
“system in the world. The reader has unfolded before him the 
pages of progress in the accomplishment of ideals. He discov- 
, ers how Step by step all the elements of our educational system 
c beyond the three R’s haye been fought for year by year and 
/pevemtually adopted. To every one interested in education, 
Msseaml the teacher, the superintendent, or the student of educa- 
tional administration, this collection of writings will prove not 
only of interest, but of great value. 


Doane s Standards in Education, 
: Including Industrial Training 


> By Agruvr Henry CHAMBERLAIN, B. S., A. M., Dean and Pro- 
¥ panne of Education, Throop Polytechnic Institute, Pasadena, Col. 


$1.00 , 


©) the present widespread agitation for a more purposeful 
Babes i is fully recognized by this work on practical pedagogy. 
discusses modern elementary education in a helpful manner, 
i ig forth its Aye Hi. defects of standard, and present- 
Metggestions for the introduction of more industrial training. 
he book i is broad in =e best sense, and every problem affecting 
the’ sehoo! and its relation to the outside world is dealt with so 
_, Simply and cOnvincingly as to be clear to exerybody, .whether 
p Of parents. Only the great issues of education are con- 
& aud no attempt is made to exhaust any one of these sub- 
, OF to Mdicate a definite solution of the problems involved. 

i iisiasion of views held. by 
2 féal breadth 





yminent authorities gives the 
reatment 
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Dinsmore’s Training of Children 


By Joun Wrrt Dinsmore, A. M., Professor of Pedagogy and Dean 
of the Normal School of Berea, College, Berea. Ky 


$1.00 


This new book for young, inexperienced teachers and es- 
pecially country teachers, furnishes sound instruction on the 
training of children, based. upon well-known and fundamental 
truths. The aim is to give teachers a better. understanding of 
children, and consequently to enable thern to make their work 
in the classroom more intelligent, more sympathetic, and more 
effective. It includes as much of elementary psychology as is 
necessary, and possesses many commendable features not found 
in more technical works. The practical is happily combined with 
the theoretical in a manner that is interesting as well as easy 
of comprehension. The book is not an exhaustive treatise, 
which can’ be put to no further use, but is confined to facts and 
principles which will be of great benefit to teachers and parents. 





Gillette’s Vocational Education 


By Joun M. Giuuerre, Professor of Sociology, University of North 


Dakota. 
$1.00 


In this volume is presented for teachers, superintendents, and 
teachers’ reading circles an illuminating discussion of the pres- 
ent general movement for vocational education. The author ex- 
plains at some length the principles, demands, and methods of 
vocational education; he states the grounds upon which hopes 
of success may reasonably rest; he indicates some actual results 
gained by schools conducted on more practical lines; and he 
points out others which would follow upon the reorganization of 
our educational system in general. This specializing of educa- 
tion. this vocationalizing of the schools, has regard to the con- 
stitution, inclination, and ability of the individual, and is intended 
to give him suitable training for his niche in life, to show him how 
he can make the most of himself, and in what line he can prove 
himself most productive to society. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


NEGOTIATING AN ARMISTICE 


The rejection by Turkey. of the 
drastic conditions named by the Bai- 
kan allies was followed by a modi- 
fication of the conditions and the re- 
sumption of negotiations for an 
armistice. It would appear that the 
first ‘conditions were. named rather 
for the purpose of testing the tem- 
per of the Turks than with any seri- 
ous expectation that they would be 
accepted. They will have to be 
very greatly modified, or the war will 
go On to the bitter end. Meanwhile 
Turkey has improved the opportun- 
ity to move fresh troops from Asta 
to strengthen her lines of defence; 
and both at Adrianovle and on the 
Tchatalja lines has taken the offens- 
ive and has given the Bulgarians 
some hard fighting. She has one 
advantage over her enemies in the 
fact that she still has reserves upon 
which she can draw, while the allies 
have put every. available man into 


the -field. 
SERVIA AND AUSTRIA 


The relations between Servia and 
Austria are increasingly strained. 
Servia insists that she must have 
thirty odd miles of coast line on the 
Adriatic, which would be joined to 
the present Servian territory by a 
strip of what was old Servia. But 
this claim is in direct conflict with 
the Austrian and Italian contention 
for an autonomous Albania, as it 
would cut Albania in two, and con- 
fine the autonomous provinces to a 
stony and poverty stricken district. 
Austria is mobilizmg her troops and 


has recalled her squadron from 
Smyrna and her battleship from 
Constantinople for some unan- 


nounced destination. Servia, on her 
part, has recalled some -of her 
troops from the front for the pro- 
tection of her capital, and is hurry- 
ing heavy artillery to strengthen her 
fortifications there. Russia also 1s 
mobilizing. These movements jus- 
tify the apprehensions of a general 
war. 


PENSIONING PRESIDENTS. 


Mr. Carnegie’s proposal to pro- 
vide, through the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, a pension of $25,000 a year for 
future ex-presidents, and the unmar- 
ried widows of. nresidents, has 
aroused a_ great deal of discussion, 
strongly tinctured with indignation. 
The indignation, however, might well 
be reserved for Congress, which has 
failed to make any provision what- 
ever for retiring presidents. Vari- 
ous plans have been suggested, but 
none of them have been adopted. 
The salary paid to a president is not 
large enough to permit him to meet 
the heavy expenses incident to the 
efice and at the same time lay by 
enough to provide for his remaining 
years; and he cannot, without sacri- 
fice of dignity, enter ordinary busi- 
ness pursuits. It would be humili- 
ating to the national pride:to -have 
such provision made from private 
resources, but it is a matter which 
Congress should take up in a broad 
and #enerous way. 


THE RAILWAY WAGE AWARD 


By a practically unanimous decis- 
ion the board of arbitrators on the 
Tailw?*’ engineers’ wave dispute has 
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feached an agreement, which both 
parties to the dispute have accepted. 
The decision is a compromise, and 
involves a standardizing of the wage 
scale and the grant of special in- 
creases which are considered rea- 
sonable in the light of evidence. Itis 
estimated that the board’s award will 
add about $3,750,000 to the running 
expenses of the railrozds. Most of 
the roads can meet this requirement, 
and the board holds that, where 
rajlroads. can show their financial 
inability to do so, they may properly 
re-open the question of increased 
transportation rates with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. The 
board argues that it is intolerable 
that the public should undergo Ioss 
of life and’ property and unspeakable 
suffering through the stoppage of a 
necessary public service and urges 
the creation of Federal and State 
Wage Commissions to .deal with 
such questions. 


THE POPULAR VOTE. 


A compilation which has been 
made of the popular vote for presi- 
dent, in part from official returns 
and in part from complete or nearly 
complete unofficial returns, shows 
that Wilson lacked about 2,000,000 
votes of a popular majority. He 
polled 6,156,748 votes to 3,928,140 for 
Roosevelt .and 3,376,422 for Taft. 
Debs, the Socialist candidate, polled 
673,783 votes, and Chafin, Prohibi- 
tionist, 160,644. Roosevelt led Taft 
by 551,718 votes. A comparison with 
the vote of four years ago shows 
conclusively that Roosevelt split the 
Republican vote but drew hardly at 
all from the Democratic vote. It is 
one of the anomalies of our electoral 
system that Taft’s 3,376,422 should 
haye given him only the electoral 
votes of Vermont and Utah, while 
Roosevelt’s 3,928,140 were so bunched 
as to give him the electoral votes of 
Michigan, Minnesota, Pennsylvania, 
South Dakota, and Washington. 


THE DYNAMITE CONSPIRACY 

The disclosures made.from day to 
day at the trial in Indianapolis of 
the dynamite conspiracy in which 
the McNamaras were the chief fig- 
ures, make an amazing exhibit of 
daring and reckless crime. Among 
the plans contemplated, but which 
failed of being carried out because 
of the arrest of the McNamaras in 
April, 1911, were the blowing up of 
the locks of the Panama Canal, the 
Frick building in Pittsburgh, and the 
aqueduct and water works at Los 
Angeles, and the blowing up of a 
sleeping car, in order to get rid of 
a woman stenographer because she 
“knew too much.” A large part of 
the testimony relating to these and 
other cases is given by McManigal, 
who was imtimately associated with 
the McNamaras, and entrusted by 
them with the carrying out of much 
of the dynamiting work. 

A NATION-WIDE RAID. 

Mr. Hitchcock, postmaster-general, 
has not. only given the country a 
business-like administration of the 
post-office, which has made the de- 
partment seli-supporting for the first 
time for many years, but he has 
used successfully the machinery of 
his department ‘to unearth and pun- 
ish various sorts of crime which 
have relied upon the mails for carry- 
ing out illegal designs. The most 
recent instance of 


this work was the 





simultaneous arrest, in seventy 
leading cities of the country, of 
persons charged with using the ma 
to. promote criminal medical p 
tices or the sale of drugs and 
struments used for illegal purpoggaae 
Among the persons arrested . 
leading physicians and rich and ime 
fluential business men. Many. 
months had been spent in collecting: 
the evidence; and the work had beeme 
carried on so secretly that not inti 
the blow fell and the arrests were 
made did the accused persons know 
what was going on. 







INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE ANB 


PENSIONS. 


More effective doubtless than amy : 


governmental insurance or ‘pension — 


schemes or other outside interigge]” 
ence, in the allaying of industries» 
discontent, is the voluntary adoption.” 


by great employers of plans for 
helping their employees in time of 
sickness or old age. One of these 
plans, which goes into effect in the 
telephone companies on January°}} 
is exceptionally comprehensive and 
generous. It includes old-age ‘pen- 


sions, but this is only one of its = 


fedtures. The beneficiaries will not 

have to wait until they are sixty-five 

or seventy years old, and have served 

continuously for twenty-five -6r 

thirty years to receive its benefits. 

There are liberal sick benefits for 

those who have been employed twa,” 
five or ten years, increasing “is 

amount according to length of sem 

vice. The employee who is totally 

disabled by accident while regularly 

employed, draws full pay for 

thirteen weeks and half pay for six 
years; if partially disabled, full pay 

for thirteen weeks and half pay um- 

til able to resume work, up to Six 

years; and, if an employee dies as 

the result of an accident, his depem@=> 

ents receive three years’ wages 

not to exceed $5,000. And all this > 
without any contribution from em- 

plovees. 


+ 


THE MAGAZINES 


—The most important article in 
the December Atlantic is a disctis 
sion of “The Drift Toward Govern- 
ment Ownership of Railways,” by 
B. L. Winchell, president of “the 
Frisco lines. After a fair-minded 
comparison of conditions in Amef- 
ica, where railroads are privately 
managed, with those prevailing if 
countries where government OWMGf-" 
ship is practiced, President Winchell 
shows. that privately-owned railways 
pay more in taxes than publicly 
owned railways do in dividends, and 
then makes the interesting sugges 
tion that the United States goveri- 
ment should obtain national control 
over Ameritan railwavs precisely @& 
individuals do, by buying in a 7 
erate proportion of the shares. Ef 
the national government should pur 
chase, say, twenty-five per cent of 
the railroad shares of the country, 
would control the railroads without 
the burden of owning or managing 
them. In this issue there is another 
generous installment of “The Let 
ters of Friendshiv,” by Charles BMGs 
Norton. This group of interesting 
and characteristic letters is Chosem, 
from his correspondence with James 
Russell Lowell. John Muir comtm= 
ues the storv of his resourceful and 
imaginative boyhood. 
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A Trip to Washington 
Teachers’ Christmas Holiday Tour 


FROM NEW YORK 
THURSDAY, DECEMBER 26, 1912 


Round Trip F Accordi 
ee eo $14 $42... Bren ae 


Proportionate Fares from Other Points 
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THREE DAY TRIP ALL NECESSARY EXPENSES 





Visiting all the principal points of interest at the National Capital. 
Full information and tickets may be obtained of Ticket Agents, or 


RODNEY MACDONOUGH, District Passenger Agent 5 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Pennsylvania Railroad 


SCHOOL ORGANIZATION AND THE INDIVIDUAL CHILD 


BY DR. WILLIAM H. HOLMES 

A prominent educator says: ‘‘It is the book of the year in education.”” The Providence, R. fh, 
Journalsays: ‘‘Amid all the talk of dealing with children en masse, it is gratifyitig to find so-sembible 
a volume as this which Dr. William H. Holmes, superintendent of schools at’ Westerly, RT’; hag 
prepared. The book is one of inestimable-value-to educators.” It-.is.the only.book treating adequately 
plans for reaching and teaching supernormal, normal, and’subnormal children. 

400 PAGES $2.00 A VOLUME 
THE DAVIS PRESS, ~ i . WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


” The truth of it was that the little lady was 
The Queen of Hearts had made some marks using one of 


Upon the royal paper. C5 rae Bb p ° ? ° 
The lines were true, black as your shoe; Dixon S si nners Pencils 
Which fact did a It is of large diameter, both cedar and 
ich fact did not escape her. lead, and has been adopted in many cities, 
When to her clans she showed the plans, particularly for writing. The extra size of 


They said as one: “How charming, this pencil is a great relief to the tired hand 
Our queen has found some way profound of the child. 


To much improve her writing.” | Shall Wwe mail you a sample so that you 
may test it? 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
Jersey City, - - New Jersey 









NEXT WEEK 
4 Public School Achievement Number a 


The Most Remarkable of Our Many Symposiums 
ORDERS FOR EXTRA COPIES must be in our hands BEFORE THURSDAY. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 6 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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=» «» VICTORIOUS. 
Underwood Typewriter 


Wins Thousand Dollar Silver Trophy Cup for 
the Seventh Consecutive Time, in Competi- 
tion with All Other Writing Machines, Break- 
ing the International Professional Record for 


SPEED AND ACCURACY 


At the annual Business Show, November 12, 
1912, in New York City, Operated by Florence 
E. Wilson at 117 NET WORDS a MINUTE 
for One Hour 


The UNDERWOOD holds and always 


WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT. 


THE PHILIPPINES? 


A good many people think it was Admiral Dewey 
who discovered the Philippines. Do you know 
who. did? 

Do you know who and what the Filipinos are and 
what their language is? 

Do you know to what extent the people are civi- 
lized and Christianized? 

Do you know the course of past development and 
the prospest for future development? 

Do you know how the Philippines are now gov- 
erned, and who pays the expenses? 

Information on these and hundreds of similar in- 
teresting points is clearly and authoritatively pre- 
sented in Barrows’ History of the Philippines. 











’ . 
has held the World’s Championship This is a book for every one interested in the 
The UNDERWOOD holds All the Philippines, and ought to be in every High School 
World’s Records for Speed and Accuracy library. 


Barrows’ History of the Philippines 
List price $1.25 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
Atlanta Ch icago Manila 


“The Machine You Will Eventually Buy’ 


More Underwood Typewriters are Manufac- 
tured and Sold than Any Other Writing Ma- 
chine Made inthe World 


Underwood Typewriter Company, incorporated 


Underwood Building, New York 



































Hanson's I wo-Year Course in 


English Composition 


12mo.,. cloth, 377. pages,..90. cents. 








This new work by the author of ‘‘ English Composition ’’ contains an abundance of 
material for the first.and second year of any high school. The value of composition, in its 
practical, human, and cultural aspects, is the keynote of this book. The large number, 
variety, and freshness of the subjects for oral and written composition are a distinct stimulus 
for learning to write. The student’s immediate and future interests are well guarded. The 
carefully chosen models widen the pupil’s range of reading and encourage appreciation of 
great writers. The unusually helpful exercises, which are a special feature of this volume, 
give the student definite practice in criticising his own work and that of others. In personal 


style and flexibility of plan it is a book of equal value to student and teacher. 


GINN’ “AND~ -COMPANY 


Boston New York London 
Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 








Chicago 
Columbus 
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LOOKING ABOUT | 


A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


OREGON, OH; OREGON! 


Oregon, of itself, is an interesting empire. There are 
about 100,000 square miles of territory. No state east 
of the Missouri approaches it in size—the State of 
Washington is only two-thirds as large, Pennsylvania 
is less than half the size, and all New England, in- 
eluding the whole of Northern Maine, is only two-thirds 
as large. And it is so nearly square as to make a 
remarkable land mass. The resources are as significant 
as the area. 

The much-settled section of Ore- 
gon is the well-watered district be- 
tween the Coast Range and the 
Cascade Range, a _ series of rich 
valleys of the Willamette, Umpqua, 
and Rogue rivers, three of the em- 
inently fertile valleys of the country. 


NOTE OF WARNING. 


In mentioning possibilities of Ore- 
gon I state only facts that I believe 
to be firmly established, but—but— 
these facts do not mean that a tender- 
foot can get these results. I give 
nrices that have actually been real- 
ized, but they are not every-year 
prices. 

Many men and women have gone 
to the Far West on the strength of 
my writing, and many of these ex- 
press keen gratitude that I wrote 
the articles or gave the lecture that prompted their 
westward movement, but some of them have had hard 
luck. 

I never write or speak for the purpose of promoting 
such migration. The possibilities are greater than I 
ever suggest; the probabilities are equal to anything 
suggested,—but there are always liabilities with which 
one must reckon. 

ASHLAND-MEDFORD DISTRICT. 

Within eighteen miles of the California line, but it 
takes more than two hours for the train, with two 
monster locomotives, to make that run! 

Ashland is in the heart of the Rogue River country, 
is unsurpassed in scenery, is the greatest pear district 
in the world, and is a rival of Hood River valley and 
the ‘Wenatchee county in apple yield. It is a delightfully 
conservative city, with a vast park of nature’s most 
charming waters, lovely valleys, and exquisite foliage. 
Socially, scholastically, and morally Ashland is a city 
of which any state in the Union would be proud. 

One will go a long way to find the same number of 
square miles with orchards of pears, apples, prunes, 
olives, English walnuts, and peaches to rival what one 
can see in an automobile ride about Ashland. But 
Medford is the greatest success in up-to-dateness of 
any city in Oregon. In the midst of a charming orchard 
district it has been pre-empted quite generally by people 
of wealth who have combined to make Medford as 
beautiful a place of residence as any in Southern Cali- 
fornia. Indeed, they boast of climate, flowers, and fruits 
as ardently as does Los Angeles. 





L. R, ALDERMAN, 
Stste Superintendent, Oregon 


NATIONAL FORESTS. 

One-fifth of all the timber in the whole United States 
is in this state, and such timber! 

I rode nearly all of Ome day in one of the National 
Forest Reservations, the Malheur Forest, with 1,250,000 
acres. 

Most of this timber is of the Mountain Meadow type, 
which for beauty knows no rival east of the Sierras. 
A mountain meadow has no shrubbery, no under-brush, 
MO grass, but is one vast reach of 
clean needle-carpeting, with trees of 
great height, of very even size, with 
no branches in the first fifty feet, 
making a picture unsurpassed in any 
phase of scenery. 

It is ten years since this vast For- 
est Reservation in Central Oregon 
was set apart. The roads throughout 
the tract are as good as can be made 
under such conditions. Only a few 
main lines are laid out, and they are 
Scientifically located; even then they 
make heavy graves. 

AN INCIDENT. 

In the heart of this vast forest we 
were going down grade for four 
miles, much of the time the grade 
Was so steep as to be unbelievable. 
We had a monster car, ninety 
horse power, with only four of us besides the 
owner, who was his own chauffeur. Everywhere we 
insisted that the owner should drive his own car. 

We had gone about a mile “straight down” and were 
on a narrow ledge on the world’s very edge, when we 
turned a sharp corner and found ourselvés face to face 
with a four-horse loaded wagon pulling slowly up 
that terrible incline. We had to back our machine 
straight up the hill for fully a quarter of a mile. That 
is the time when you appreciate a ninety horse power 
machine. At the best there is no fun in backing up 
such a grade on a road without a foot’s margin, over- 
hanging a frightful valley. 

FOREST FIRES. 

One of the hazards of this forest service is the fire 
danger, protection against which is provided for elabo- 
rately and skilfully. 

In the dry season there are twenty-@ne men always 
on fire duty. They are so located upon peaks that some 
of the twenty-one can see any fire that starts in the 
reservation. Immediately a fire is discovered the man 
telephones to headquarters at John Day, and from there 
they telegraph settlers in that part of the country and 
send detachments from the nearest settlements, and in 
an unbelievably short time a group of fire fighters are 
on the job. 

All over the reservation there are fire houses, well 
equipped with shovels, spades, picks, etc., with padlocks 
that can be opened by any employee of the department. 
Everybody is interested in suppressing fires, and every 
one is paid for time put into fire-fighting. 
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They meet the emergency heroically and efficiently. 
The worst forest fire since this reservation was set 
apart was two years ago, in the worst days of the dry 
season, when 23,000 acres were burned over. Twenty- 
seven men dug an adequate ditch all about it—thirty-five 
square miles—in four days, and the fire could go no 
further, being securely fettered by the trench. 

OPEN RESERVATIONS. 

These reservations can not be so administered as to 
shut out of use an acre of valuable land. Anyone 
discovering a few acres that he can show to be capable 
of profitable cultivation he 
can settle on. This is true 
also of any land in the 
reservation that is good for 
grazing. This year in this 
Malheur Forest Reservation 
there are 160,000 sheep and 
24.000 horses and cattle graz- 
ing. The government re- 
ceives six cents a head for 
sheep for the season, and 
an average of about twenty- 
five cents for horses and 
cattle. The timber also mav 
be cut off under certain 
restrictions. Only the largest 
and oldest trees may be 
cut. Last vear there were 
10,000,000 feet available for 
felling, but only 4,000,000 
were bid on. 

The government appro- 
priation for this reserva- 
tion is $22,000 a year. 
Last year the total income 
was $16,000. Of this income 
twenty-five per cent. goes 
to the county in which 
it is located. and must be 
used for schools and roads. 
Of the remainder ten per 
cent. goes to roads. and 
trails within the reserva- 
tion. 





that has no appreciable change in volume in any two 
seasons of the year. The claim is made that there are 
power possibilities enough in this one river to provide 
all the power every day in the year that the Pacific 
Northwest can utilize in the next half century. 
PROFITABLE, PROGRESS. 

One of the best demonstrations of the business-like 
attitude of the Oregon mind is the East Gaston Associa- 
tion of Washington County in the Willamette Valley 
about twenty-five miles south of Portland. The associe- 
tion embraces a rich farm area of about seventy-five 
square miles. The genius 
of the scheme is W. K. 
Newell, president of the as- 
sociation, which includes 
about fifty more or 


less 

extensive farmers. 
They voted to raise the 
same kind of stock. They 


at once proceeded, about 
three years ago, to 
only Holstein Cattle, 
buy, in common, high stan- 
dard bulls. Some get reg- 
istered heifers, and all grade 
cows had the Holstein 
Strain, no other bulls 
used. 

On the same Principle 
they selected two breeds 
hogs—Berkshires and 
sey reds—and worked 
all that did not have one 
Other of these strains. 

They also settled upon 
one breed of sheep, and for 
poultry they raised only 
white Leghorns and Rhode 
Island reds. 

No one in the associa- 
tion advertises or pushes the 


raise 
to 


being 


of 

Jer- 

out 
or 


sale of anything as from 
his special farm, but every- 
thing is “East Gaston.” 


; j They get four cents a pound 
A DELIGHTFUL RIDE. ee, 


The day we spent mostly 
m this reservation was one in which we 
went from ‘Burns to John Day, a _ distance 
of seventy-five miles. It was a day of “good luck.” 
Rivalry among garage owners enabled us to get a ninety 
horse power machine for fifty dollars, and we had the 
only decent meal en route in the more than 400 miles 
of automobiling, and we had no puncture. Withal the 
day was the nearest agreeable as to weather. 

NOT ALL FOREST. 

But it is not all forest. Eastern and Central Oregon 
are in a class by themselves. They form one immense 
desert-forest area. Until within a few months no rail- 
road penetrated it anywhere. Only along the northern 
border, on the banks of the Columbia, was there the 
snorting of the iron horse. Even now only a narrow 
gauge road creeps in for twelve miles on the southeast, 
a real road comes in a little farther on the southwest, 
a narrow gauge climbs over the Blue Mountains on the 
northeast, and two rival roads have just opened up 
their tracks for a little way on either side of the 
Deschutes river. 

THE DESCHUTES. 

“The Deschutes!” Nowhere between the seas has the 
Deschutes any rival. For sixty miles it tumbles with 
headlong recklessness ,in a steady fall of thousands of 
feet. It ig said to be the only river in the known world 


more for “East Gaston” 

cream (butter fat) than any 
other brings. They guarantee the quality and also the 
amount they. will furnish. 

No one of them pays more than five per cent. interest 
on money, and that in a part of the world where eight 
per cent. is quite the common figure. But the members 
of the association know all about one another’s busi- 
ness, and if necessary will back up*any one who needs 
money for the improvement or development of farm or 
stock. 

They have clubbed together and purchased the best 
threshing machine on the market, and confine its use to 
their own members. The same is true of other expen- 
sive farm machinery. 

If any one of them discovers‘a bulletin, or book, or 
article that all should read he passes the word around. 

So exceedingly profitable is this to all members of 
the association that it is to be given projected efficiency, 
and other communities are to be organized for the same 
purpose along lines of interests in different localities. 


A BOY’S ENTERPRISE 


At the State Fair in Oregon, September, 1912, Eugene 
Durand of Albany, Oregon, a lad of fourteen, an eighth 
grade pupil in the public schools, won the first prize 
in the Keplinger potato race. The father, J. A. Durand, 
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has a farm of twenty and one-half acres—the “Flower 
Dale Farm”—a mile and a half from the centre of the 
city. 

From one potato Eugene Durand raised 686 pounds 
of potatoes, which were of prize-winning quality, and, 
besides, he leit at home two bushels for home con- 
sumption. 

Mr. Keplinger provided all contestants with a seed 
potato. The race was to ree who would raise the most 
and best potatoes from one potato. Eugene distanced 
all competitors. 

First he cut the potato 
into small pieces, | leav- 
ing an eye to a_ piece. 
They were then dipped 
into land plaster and 
planted in a box. When 
the plants reached a height 
of three or four inches 
cuttings were taken, and 
planted in wet sand. 
When .they were ll 
rooted they were trans- 
planted to the garden in 
rows of two. feet . apart, 
and running about one 
and one-half ieet in the 
rows. After they were 
hoed well the second 
time the ground’ was 





PRES. WILLIAM J. KERR 


2 Agricultural College, Oregon 
covered with strawy man- 


ure to hold the moisture. 
THE GATEWAY. 

The pet name of numerous cities all through the West, 
especially in the Far West, is “The Gateway.” One of 
the one hundred and one gateways is Klamath Falls, an 
interesting young-old city, just out of California. It is a 
lovely spot, and no mistake—a surprise in its loveliness. 
It is at the falls between 
two charming lakes. Not 
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quire two hundred years to harvest the forest tributary 
to Klamath Falls. If this material were reduced to car- 
loads of 15,000 feet each, the train would contain 
1,333,333. cars. This will mean pay rolls of over 
$200,000,000. 

The Upper Klamath lake, forty miles long and ten 
miles wide, more than sixty feet above the vast rich 
Klamath basin, with virtually exhaustless supply for 
irrigation, is to be utilized through a manintoth irriga- 
tion project, for which the United States government 
has already appropriated 
$4,500,000 for work at 
Klamath Falls, ome of the 
grandest feats of engineer- 
ing it has ever undertaken. 

There seems to be 
nothing left out of the 
marvelous distribution of 
blessings for this city, 
since hot springs furnish 
hot water for all heating 
purposes, 

Here we were. privi- 
leged to stay for four 
days. It was the _ only 
first-class hotel life we en- 
joyed in the Oregon we 








ee, 


“CHARLES H. JONES were to explore for three 
Editor Oregon Teachers’ weeks, 
Monthly The White Pelican is -as 


good. a hotel as we ever 
It is up-to-date in every respect, and 
wholly unique in #ts adaptation to the peculiarly at- 
tractive country of which the city is the gateway. 
FIRST DAY IN THE DESERT. 
When we leit Klamath Falls we were not. to see a 
railroad for two weeks, were not to enjoy hotel accom- 


ask to enjoy. 


modations that were. enjoy- 





asking you to take my wore 
for it, let me call attention 
to the fact that when the 


) er boar oat 


late E. H. Harriman and 
Mrs. Harriman, with thei 
limitless millions, looked 
over all America for the 
loveliest of all spots by 
lake, mountain, and forest 
for their glorious retreat, 
they selected a spot on the 
shores of Pelican Bay on 
the Upper Klamath Lake 
for the Harriman mountain 
lodge. 

Mr. Harriman was so in- 
fatuated with this vast em- 
pire, which he entered with 
a railroad as far as Klamath 
Falls—just over the Cali 
fornia line—that his inter- 
ests purchased the mar- 


to 20,000,000,000 feet of matchless timber. 

In the heart of this region, only a short automobile 
tide from Klamath Falls, is a government reservation, 
with Crater Lake as its chief charm, of more than 200 
Square miles 

When Mr. Harriman received the reports of his 
engineers, who had carefully examined the timber re- 
sources tributary to Klamath Lakes, he found that five 
Saw-milling concerns cutting 100,000 feet of lumber each 
daily, making a total of 500,000 feet per day, would re- 





: EUGENE DURAND, ALBANY, OREGON 
velous forest of sugar pine who raised 6:6 pounds of potatoes in 308 hills from one potato in those parts, and con- 
and white pine, amounting 


able, were to know no lux 
uries. We were launching 
out wpon the desert and for- 
est empire of .Central and 
Eastern Oregon. 

Our first ride was one of 
110 miles. The only public 
conveyance is a _ typical 
stage, an old-time  four- 
horse stage such as I knew 
in the Penobscot country 
when I was a lad. It makes 
the run fo Lakeview in an 
even twenty-four — hours, 
day and_ night, stopping 
only for eating, oftenest at 
Indian homes. 

Our group had no taste 
for that sort of an experi- 
ence, and so during the four 
days we interviewed the pro- 
prietors of the garages in 
the place, which are famous 


tracted for a forty horse 

power automobile to take us the 110 miles. It was a 

ride of ninety miles of desert, and twenty miles of 

lovely forest with an occasional glimpse of a valley 

ranch. For about sixty miles we were in an Indian 
reservation. 

The road was not a Massachusetts boulevard, nor even 

a back country road in New England. There were 

stretches of good roadway in the twenty miles of forest, 

but aside from that it was mostly climbing desert, rock- 
cursed trails. 
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AN EPISODE. 

Two episodes of the day will never be forgotten. They 
were the meeting of 3,100 sheep being driven to market, 
and 750 head of cattle. Of course in each case there 
was nothing to do but to come to a standstill while the 
sheep and cattle passed us. It is useless to give any 
idea of the apparent endlessness of 3,100 sheep slowly 
winding their way. More exciting are 750 bulls, steers, 
and heifers as they wildly snort past a huge machine 
standing in their path. 

Two days at Lakeview, quite a classic for a sage brush 
city. Until within a year or two it had the distinction 
of being farther from a railroad than any place of 1,500 
people in the United States. Its 
nearest railroad was Reno, Nevada, 
240 miles away. 

We were here two days devoting 
thought and energy to deciding 
which garage to patronize for the 
ride of 170 miles to Burns. Fortu- 
nately there was much rivalry and 
some bitterness of feeling, which was 
to our advantage, as it enabled us to 
make a deal for $75 for the worst 
automobile ride in the United States. 
There was no stage to resort to in 
this case had we desired it. No mail, 
no freight, no passenger service. A 
letter must go more than a thousand 
miles to get from Lakeview to Burns. 

LAKEVIEW TO BURNS. 

There is not one attractive thing 
from city to city. No relief from 
sage brush and alkali dust. No 
green thing, no wayside inn, no place for rest or for 
eating. What a day! 

Dust? Well, yes! Clean dust? 
alkali dust, often several inches deep. 
cool water for 110 miles. 

Good roads? Not a rod of it. Good shade? Not a 
green thing, nothing but sage brush, dust-laden, dust- 
colored sage brush. Level country? Not a rod of it. 
Up one mountain and then down again, only to climb 
another mountain and then down again, often so steep 
that our powerful machine had to back ’way down the 
steep incline and try again and again. It was interesting 
to think what would happen if the machine could not 
make it. But it always did. 


WAGON TIRE. 

We were told at Lakeview that we could eat our 
luncheon at “Wagon Tire,” 110 miles on our way. We 
would have to carry our luncheon, but we could get hot 
coffee at Wagon Tire, could rest ourselves for the bump- 
ing and thumping of rocks and ruts of 110 miles. We 
were wholly unprepared for the inhospitable reception 
that awaited us at Wagon Tire at 2.30 p. m. We for- 
bear any description of what we encountered at the only 
house in the “village” of Wagon Tire. We declined to 


No, pestiferous 
Not a drink of 


pay any attention to the assertion that we could not 
come in. The fact is we were nearly frozen. It was a 
bitter cold day. The wind was raw, and in our faces all 
day long. We were good natured if the householder’s 


mother was not. We could do nothing to appease her 
wrath for taking possession, and before we left the son 
made us a pot of hot coffee. But rest is rest, and fun 
is fun, even if at the expense of inhospitable people, and 
the last sixty miles into Burns were jolly even if the 
day had been long and wearing. 

AN ACCIDENT. 

There were five of us starting out from Lakeview to 
make the trip to Burns, and a sixth, State Superin- 
tendent L. R. Alderman, was to try to make that fright- 
ful trip in sand and dust, over rocks and mountains, on 
a motor cycle. He had no suspicion what he was 
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undertaking. He started nearly an hour ahead of us, 
and after thirty miles we were in sight of him for about 
five miles. We could see him now and then ahead of 
us. Suddenly we thought he alighted, but when we came 
up to him we saw that he had fallen. As he lay there 
with his head plowed into the dust, stunned from the 
fall, it was a more tragic moment than I care ever to 
have again. Six of us were standing over him almost 
instantly. He was rallied, only to discover that his leg 
had been broken. What a moment! Out on the desert! 
We made an apology for a place of comfort in the 
automobile out of suit cases, lifted him in, and his 
assistant state superintendent went with him back several 
miles to the last ranch house on the 
road from Lakeview. Then on as 
much farther went the chauffeur to- 
telegraph for a physician to come out 
with a machine large enough to carry 
him back to town, and bring out 
someone to take the motor cycle 
back. For an hour and a half the 
other four of us were on the desert 
building sage brush fires to keep 
from freezing. It was the longest 
hour and a half we ever experienced, 
and when at last our machine re- 
turned we realized that we must go it 
alone without the two officials, who- 
had all the plans and data in their 
possession, and that no word could 
come from them for nearly a week. 
The day would have been dreary 
enough even with their comrade- 
ship; without them it was sad and 
serious as well as hard. 


A READJUSTMENT. 


It is strange how quickly we can adjust ourselves to 
new conditions, Suddenly, by a slip of a wheel, half 
of the platform talent was a fade-away. Mrs. M. L. 
Fulkerson, the expert primary and rural school leader, 
nose to the emergency in methods. In the quartette 
that remained were Charles H. Seaver, who represents 
the Macmillan Company for the States of Washington, 
Oregon, and Idaho, a most captivating comrade when 
hardships multiply, and Miss Mary Campbell, represent- 
ing the Prang Company, and they took the parts of 
Alderman and Carleton on every program, so that 
affairs went smoothly at all points. 


MAKING THE BEST OF A BAD CASE. 


The day from Lakeview to Burns ended in early 
evening by wheeling up to the best hotel, to which 
we had written in advance for “four good rooms.” “Not 
a room to be had in the city,” said the man of affairs. 
at the hotel. Hotel after hotel made the same report. 
“County Fair at its height,” was the trouble, and it 
was trouble indeed for four people, accustomed to city 
luxuries, after such a day as we had had. “Two hundred 
people, fifty-six of them women, sat up all night,’ was 
the consoling report. It was Saturday, and no hope of 
anyone leaving the city. 

Not an interesting outlook. I remembered a lesson I 
learned long ago that the one man who will never fail 
anyone in a crisis is a saloon keeper, and sure enough,. 
an appeal to one of them landed us under cover, where 
we stayed until Wednesday noon, when we started in a 
magnificent ninety horse power machine for John Day. 
If I ever get time for a realistic story I'll lay the plot 
in the house where four of us stayed for those days im 
Burns. No fiction could be more captivating. The 
family had just moved in from their homestead ranch, 
and were not settled, but they disposed of some of us 
in an unfinished attic, and the others in a cozy corner 
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MODERN \LANGUAGES IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


SUPERINTENDENT ELLA FLAGG YOUNG 


In the nineteenth century immigrants from the 
British Isles and their descendants were called 
Americans; but immigrants from Continental 
Europe and their descendants were called for- 
eigners. As a result of the application of the 
term “foreigner” to children and youths, the 
young people have been extremely sensitive about 
the speech and customs of their parents. So in- 
tense has been their feeling about the marks of 
the foreigner that they have denied any knowledge 
of the foreign language used by 
their parents in the home, and 
have blushingly refused to an- 
swer questions whose answers 
would give information about 
the ways of their ancestors. On 
the other side, teachers and 
politicians have congratulated 
the country upon the rapidity 
with which the young foreigners 
were made over into good 
Americans. What has been the 
price paid for this rapid con- 
version, a conversion based on 
a severance of all ties that bind 
the present to the past? The 
young foreigners have been 
overwhelmed with a sense of 
mortification when their par- 
ents by speech or acts gave evi- 
dence of peculiarities and 
idiosyncrasies of the race from 
which they were descended. In 


conscious of descent from a race that had 
borne its part in the struggles of the past, the bet- 
ter Americans were they. How can a race with 
no acknowledged heritage share in the nobility 
of humanity? Out of what has the foreigner 


- evolved? Is there no connection between what he 


has been and what he hopes to be? That chil- 
dren of foreign parentage shall revere their par- 
ents the school must respect the good in the tra- 
ditions in which their past is embedded. America 
is not noble because a long line of her citizens is 
seen on a dim horizon without perspective. Her 
nobility is enriched by the treasures which her 
new citizens pour into the nation’s ideals of man- 
hood, womanhood,: loyalty to country. Which 
will furnish a richer background to which 
the school may appeal—a race with a_his- 
tory filled with effort and finally with attainment 
of better things, or a race with an ignored past? 
The young must be taught to love America, the 
land that welcomed their parents and identified 
their strength and vigor with the strength and 
vigor of the new country. The school and the 
state must meet this question of the break be- 
tween the foreign parents and the American child 
so that life shall be continuous in regard and re- 
spect for the one and love and hope for the other. 

In the high school course of study there are a 
few credits whose subjects are optional. If the 
children in one high school are largely descen- 





JAMES A. BARR 
Manager of Bureau for ade rs : 
other words, the less they were Panama Exposition in San Francisco 1915 and the permeative effects of 


dants from the same race and would make their 
optional credits in the study of the language of 
their parents, what objection can there be to their 
so devoting their time and efforts? It may be pos- 
sible that in a few years the parents in that par- 
ticular locality will be American born, and the 
desire for the study of the language of the father- 
land will disappear. The teachers who taught 
the language in the earlier years will under 
the rules governing their certifi- 
Cation be competent to teach 
other subjects, hence the dis- 
appearance of the subject from 
the program will not cause the 
removal of a good teacher. The 
demand for Italian, or Swedish, 
or Bohemian, or other language 
may continue many years. Those 
people have each a literature 
which may long be cherished in 
the hearts of the descendants 
from those races. In Chicago 
many languages are spoken by 
the strangers in the strange 
land. With Western prodigal- 
ity this wealth of tongues is al- 
lowed to go to waste. How 
greatly would the average of 
intelligence and culture in this 
city be raised if the grains of 
mustard seed brought from 
foreign lands were cultivated 


language and literature on civilization felt in our 
centres of foreign life. 

For years fluency in the optional languages 
will be commercially valuable. If one doubts 
this, it is because he has not roamed about in the 
different quarters of the city. This, however, is 
less weighty than the argument that rests on an 
improvement in the relations between the foreign 
parent and the American child. A nation whose 
social customs and points of view do not identify 
the interests and tender regards of parent and 
child has within its social fabric a strand that wil¥ 
prove too weak when the burden of progressive 
life is felt throughout its length and breadth. 

It seems as if it would be unnecessary to say 
that the proposed recognition of the language 
and life of the parents would in no way interfere 
with the theory that fundamental to the unifica- 
tion of the many races and nationalities that make 
up this nation is a common speech, used by all 
peoples in all parts of the country. There is, 
however, a fear in the minds of some that to rec- 
ognize in the high school modern languages 
other than those necessary for commercial pur- 
poses would result in the retention of the foreigm 
tongue as the common vehicle of communication 
in certain parts of the city. This would not re- 
sult, for English would still be the language of 
the elementary school, the language of childhood. 
—Chicago Report. 
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STUDY OF PICTURES—«IV.) 


MARY E. 


The beautiful thought suggested by the 
words: “Peace on earth, good will to men,” is 
tos be the thought for this month, in which, per- 
haps, there should be the most perfect expres- 
sion of all that the words mean, 

In developing a clear understanding of that for 
which “good will” stands and in creating a desire 
for the application of the same in daily life there 

may be used a group 
of pictures depicting 
events connected with the 
long-ago birthday, an 
impression of the, sig- 
nificance of which it is 
desirable to have made 
upon the minds of the 
pupils. 

The painters of the 
originals were artists 
of the various Italian 
schools of painting of 
olden times. In those 
days there was little 
demand for any save 
pictures of a devotional 
character, and as a con- 
sequence the _ truest 
and best ability found 
expression in painting 
of that nature. 

In the lessons with 
the younger pupils the 
story of the _ Bible 
should be told with 
each picture, ‘and very 
little, if any analysis be 
made, since it is the spirit for which the picture is 
thé symbol that is to make an impression upon 
the listeners. 

With the older pupils the methods by which the 
artist obtained effects may be considered as well 
as comparison of individualities in the expression 
of the various painters be made. The thought for 
the month may be interpreted thus:— 


Practice of fairdealing. | 
Keeping of promises. Por 
Application of justice to all. | the 
Goodwill < Holding of ill-will toward no > attainment 
one. of 
Giving of loving thought and | Peace. 
tender care to all. 





There must be in the struggle to attain peace 
the exercise of qualities in work, and there must 
be suffering, or the making of mistakes,—the 
latter to be rectified through the unfolding of the 
Spiritual nature, thus bringing about the inter- 
action of the material and spiritual in such degree 
as will ensure the perfect poise of the human. 

“The Holy Night” (Correggio). — While 
placing this picture tell the story of the 
nativity. Influence the pupils to ask questions, 








HOLY NIGHT.—Correggio 


COTTING 


which will indicate how closely they are able to 
connect story and. picture. At a second lesson 
ask for volunteer story tellers and descriptions of 
the picture. 

For the older pupils :— 

What is the dominant feature of the picture? 
How does the artist indicate this? What is of 
next importance? Why are those people there? 
From whence have they journeyed? What evi- 
dently is their feeling? 
What forms the back- 
ground? Is there any 
feature of the _ back- 


ground which suggests 
the time? Why are 
Joseph and the ass 
placed in shadow? (No- 
tice how the dawn- 
streak has value in 
bringing out the human 
and animal form.) They 
are, in a manner, simply 
accessories to the 
dominant group, and 
must be _ subordinated 
to it; then, too, Correg- 
gio is a bit of a realist 
and represents the 
crude resting-place of 
the Mother and Child 
true to the environ- 
ment, and each feature 
is placed in proper re- 
lationship to the struc- 
ture which shelters the 
wondrous Child. 

Notice the tenderness of the mother’s attitude, 








ADORATION OF THE KINGS.—Genti'e da Fabriano 
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her apparent solicitude for the physical comfort of 
the Child, the chastened ecstasy of her facial 
expression ; the wonderful handling of light, which 
radiating from the central group gives light to 


MADONNA DEL GRANDUCO.—Raphael 

the entire scene, then becoming less bright, again 
increases its brilliancy to disclose the angel hosts 
as they hover near to voice their glad hosannahs. 
This most famous of Correggio’s works is a pic- 
ture of contrasts in other ways than of the man- 
ner of using light and shade to accentuate the 
meaning of the composition, for he shows the 
rugged, aged shepherd and Joseph—the world’s 
common workers; the dog and ass,—homely 
companions of every day, in sharp contrast to the 
exquisite spirituality and physical beauty and 
poise of the mother, shepherdess, and lad. 

While the ruling thought of the picture is glad 
rejoicing there may be taken from it lessons upon 
the fulfilment of promises, the labor of man, the 
dependence of the human upon the animal, and 
the giving of love and care to those dependent 
upon the strong. 

“Adoration of the Kings” (Gentile da 
Fabriano)—When the teacher is sure that 
the proper impression has been made 
by use of the first picture present 
the second, and continue the telling of the 
Story of the Bible. Follow the method previously 
used, and add the new feature of calling attention 
to the difference of environment of the pictures. 


Explain who the magi were, and the reason for 
their great retinue. There should be a retelling of 
this story, after its complete development, in con 


nection with that of the first picture 
For the older pupils:— 
Notice the dominant feature. (There is the 
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suggestion of complexity, for the magi command 
attention, as does the divine family. The pomp 
and splendor make an impression as well as that 
for which the nativity stands. Now enters the 
thought of the possible struggle and suffering 
that may be the outcome of the readjustment of 
nations to new ideas of governing.) Has Joseph 
a more prominent placing? (It seems as if he were 
responsible for the protection of the divine group, 
and were on guard in the unobtrusive way peculiar 
to a man of his nature and age.) What are the 
young women, who stand behind the mother, 
doing? Is this a natural act? Why do not all the 
magi kneel? Is it likely that ‘the oldest best 
realizes the great benefit to all nations that the 
coming of the Child denotes? (Youth does not 
know life’s values as does age. The magus teaches 
a lesson for all time to all humans; he adapts his 
experiences to that which he believes superior.) 
Why are the magi surrounded by such splendor? 
What are their offerings likely to be, and why 
are they made? Will Joseph and Mary allow this 
adoration of the Child to influence them in their 
care of Him? Why is this? 

When the story has been developed compare 
both pictures, noting that the key-thought is the 
same though the construction is wholly different. 
This work of Fabriano is his best, and though as 
was customary in his day, he did not paint the 
surroundings of the scene with fidelity he has 
given it that spiritual quality which appeals to 
the people of all ages. 

“The Flight into Egypt” (Fra Angelico).— 
This third picture of the group is shown the 
second week of the month. While the story of 
the Bible is to be followed as closely as advisable 
it is not to be related in connection with the pre- 
ceding ones. A new thought for the care of the 
Child enters, and it is well to emphasize the great 
love, tender care, and perfect protection with 
which Joseph and Mary surround. their treasure. 
The idea of fear for the Child’s safety should be 





THE FLIGHE INTO EGYPC.—Fra Angelico 
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lightly touched in referring to the making of a 
new home and the journey hither. 

For the older pupils :— 

Describe the foreground. Is one part made 
more prominent than the other? Why? (Pos- 
sibly because the desire is to pass along the way 
unobserved.) Is there evident any of the joy as 
expressed in the pictures previously considered? 
(Here there is shown that solicitude which pre- 
supposes a lonely silence.) Has the background 
the character of a real landscape? Does the in- 
troduction of trees add to the reality of the 
setting, Or serve more as constructive balance? 
How does the perspective of this work compare 
with that of the others? Why is this so? (Prob- 
ably because it was painted at a time before much 
had been discovered in this particular.) Though 
the picture is ¢rude—comparatively—in con- 
struction it is from the brush of a master, since it 
tells the story of action, solicitude, love, protec- 
tion, and loving, faithful service in simple, 
straightforward manner. 

“Madonna of the Grand Duke” (Raphael).— 
That a feeling of well-being and_ satisfaction 
may be given the pupils present the above-named 
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Madonna as the last one of the group of pictures, 
and influence all to tell of what it is a representa- 
tion, if they like it, and why. Give the thought 
that it represents the Child after He had grown 
larger, and emphasize the idea of the lovable, 
beautiful qualities of which He was possessed, 
and the dear delight He had become to one and 
all. 
For the older pupils :— 


Develop thought of the pose of mother and 
her manner of holding the child; attitude of the 
baby; naturalness of physical characteristics of 
both; arrangement of drapery, which serves as 
raiment, and also to accentuate the effect of the 
background; and the mother’s spiritual ‘attitude 
as shown by the facial expression. The painter, 
Raphael, had a greatness and breadth of interpre- 
tation of motherhood—excelled by none other— 
that enabled him to give that human touch to all 
his representations of the divine Child and Mother 
which stirs the heart and arouses the sentiment 
which all truly devotional pictures are sure to do. 

Raphael, of all the painters of the various 
Italian schools, is undoubtedly the greatest crea- 
tor of the religious pictures which are best known 
and loved at the present time. 
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MEMORITER TEACHING 


H. J. 


WIGHTMAN 


Superintendent Montgomery County, Pennsylvania 


For a grammar teacher to use the memoriter 
method of teaching history or anything else when 
the child has passed the memoriter stage and 
reached the reasoning age is like confining a but- 
terfly with wings in its old cocoon, after it has 
passed the chrysalis stage and has taken on a new 
state of existence. The blighting method of giv- 
ing pupils cut and dried sentences in story work 
or hard and fast dictated statements in history to 
bolt is one of the greatest curses of grammar 
work as I know it. It is very depressing to go 
into a museum of educational parrots who are 
being put through set stunts by a teacher who be- 
lieves in storage rather than development. 

The memoriter method has long gone to the 
discard with all live, progressive grammar school 
teachers. 

Carnegie says you can’t push anybody up a 
ladder unless he is willing to climb. You cant 
help a teacher unless she is willing to be helped. 
No teacher would be seen in her classroom wear- 
ing the hoop skirt of fifty years ago, yet one finds 
many with equally out-of-date and out-of-style 
methods of doing the work that we ought to be 
able to call a profession. For a teacher to wear 
a hoop skirt would be of comparatively small con- 
sequence in comparison with using, year after 
year, upon the helpless children methods that 
dwarf and deaden their mental powers. 

We need to get in tune with the best methods 
and with the knowledge we have to-day which 


shows that the human mind has some system in 
its development. God has not made its growth a 
haphazard thing. We need to get in touch with 
the idea that the individual and not the squad in 
education, particularly in the high school and 
grammar grades, is a vital consideration. 

The Montessori system that is receiving so 
much attention at present can be summed up by 
the word individuality, and the doing of real 
things in a real way. 

We need to note that the manner of a teacher 
and her attitude are contagious—whether enthusi- 
astic or indifferent. We need to note that energy 
well directed, not repressed, in children is what 
counts. The schoolroom should be a work shop, 
not a prison. 

The home work should fit the individual needs 
of the child. It is absurd to assign the same home 
work to every pupil without regard to the weak- 
or needs of the individual. Home work 
should be for normalizing pupils. Some need 
arithmetic drill, others need spelling, others need 


ness 


reading. If we did what we should do we should 
recognize these needs in assigning home 
work. 


In New York city there is a wonderful monu- 
ment to the sane activity and work of Julia Rich- 
man: She preached and practiced that habits are 
greater than subjects. She said a child’s soul can 
not be reclaimed by the times table and long di- 
vision, 
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CONSTANTINOPLE 


The genius of the place will ever triumph over the ac- 
cidents of time and fortune.—Gibbon. 

With the victorious legions of Bulgaria close to 
her ancient and oft-battered walls, and with her 
European hinterland absolutely lost to her, the 
chief question before the Chancelleries of Europe 
today is what is to become of the City of Constan- 
tine. Never has the diplomacy of the great con- 
tinental powers of Europe been more severely 
taxed than now, when the triumphant allies of 
the Balkans may proudly insist on entering the 
Moslem capital, and celebrating the mass in the 
Mosque of St. Sophia. 

Constantinople is of so great importance to so 
many nations, that no one nation can be allowed 
to occupy and hold it, except as a _ trustee for 
them all. Its incomparable situation marks it 
out for a great metropolis; yet the jealousy of the 
European powers will not permit its metropolitan 
influence to be the asset of any one power without 
a contest of arms that would appall the stoutest 
heart. : 

Leaving its future—as one must—to develop 
itself without any of his futile guessing, the pres- 
ent may be a fitting time to turn back over the 
pages of history and refresh one’s memory with 
the thrilling story of the city by the Golden 
Horn. 

Constantinople is one of the oldest cities of the 
world, and it has passed through the transmu- 
tations of the centuries to the present day with- 
out the forfeit of its urban existence. It dates 
back under the name of Byzantium—its earliest 
name—to six and a half centuries before the 
Christian era. A colony of Greeks from Megara 
under Byza, their intepid leader, founded it, and 
it was given their chieftain’s name. Under that 
name it signally influenced Western Europe for 
centuries. Byzantine art became famous, while 
Byzantine architecture was widely copied. St. 
Marks in Venice is one of the choicest examples 
of that lovely architecture existing today. 

In the terrific struggle between the Persians 
and Greeks during the reign of Darius Hystaspes 
the city was captured and sacked by the Persians. 
But after the great battle of Plataea, and the 
naval battle of Salamis (480 B. C.), when the 
Persians were ingloriously defeated, Byzantium 
became again a city of the conquering Greeks. 

Up to the time of the Christian era the fortunes 
of the city were varied by the successes and de- 
feats of the Macedonians, and the incursions of 
the fierce Scythian tribes from the Eastern 
deserts. At times the city was paying heavy 
tributes to her assailants, while at other times 
she was exacting as heavy a tribute.from all the 
nations about the Euxine and Mediterranean 
Seas. 

In the second century A. D., Septimius Severus, 
the Roman emperor, captured the city, and in 
anger at its determined resistance he razed its 
well-built walls, and devoted thousands of its 
brave defenders to the sword and the slave- 





mart; but afterwards he restored to it many 
of its civic privileges, repaired its fortifications 
at great expense, and built for it baths and an 
imposing hippodrome. 

Thinking that the seat of empire would be safer 
in Byzantium than in Rome, the Emperor Con. 
Stantine made it his capital early in the fourth 
century A.D. Not only did he build his splendid 
imperial palace there, but he greatly strength- 
ened and adorned the city, and then renamed it, 
giving to it the title of the “City of Constantine.” 
It rapidly rose to be one of the most attractive 
and most influential capitals of the Orient. 
Through trade and tribute it became enormously 
wealthy. The gems and precious metals of the 
subject nations were lavishly used in adorning thy 
public buildings, especially the shrines of the new 
Christian faith. 

The Greeks deemed the city invulnerable 
against foreign attack. And so the Saracens 
found it when in 668 A. D. they appeared in arms 
before it, and demanded surrender in the name 
of Mahomet. Their fleet looked formidable, while 
their men-at-arms were the fiercest of the desert 
tribes. The Greeks with. their .recently-invented 
“Greek Fire’—a compound of naphtha, sulphur, 
and pitch—burned the Saracenic navy, and drove 
the assailants from their besieged walls. After 
six ineffectual seasons the Saracens found that 
30,000 Moslems had been slain, and they retired 
to their deserts crestiallen. For several decades 
they had to pay the Greeks the tribute of a horse 
of the finest breed, a slave, and 1,000 pieces of gold 
for each of the 365 days of the solar year. 

In 716 the Saracens again attempted the con- 
quest of the city, with 120,000 men in their land 
and naval forces, but the Greek fire burned 
their vessels with an inextinguishable blaze, and 
the snow and frost of more than one-hundred days’ 
continuance cost thousands of lives of the desert 
rangers who had never seen a snow-flake nor 
felt the chill of frost before. Hunger, cold, and 
disease cut down 22,000 Asiatics, the frightful toll 
paid in their fruitless task. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that 
Russia has always coveted Constantinople. 
This desire runs back nearly eleven centuries. 
The first Muscovite attack was in 865 A. D., the 
second in 904, the third in 941, and the fourth in 
1043. Yet for one reason or other Russia has 
never been able to capture the coveted city up to 
the present year of grace. 

A religious quarrel between the Latin and the 
Greek segments of Christendom led to the deter- 
mined and successful siege of Constantinople by 
the Crusaders, led» by the Count of Flanders, in 
1203 A. D. In ten days these doughty warriors 
of Western Europe battered down the supposedly 
impregnable walls, entered the city, massacred 
many of the citizens, burned wide sections, de- 
stroyed hundreds of the finest statues, and laid 
the capital under the most burdensome tribute. 
It was not until 1261 that the Greeks regained 
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NORMAL SCHOOL PENSIONS 

Unless normal school principals and teachers 
are pensioned great harm will come to the cause 
of education. It is not a theory but a condition 
that now confronts public school education in 
America. 

The time for sentiment has passed. The time 
for action to replace discussion has arrived. 

Colleges and universities can take from nor- 
mal schools any teacher whom they think of col- 
lege size and at a less salary, even, than the nor- 
mal school pays. 

One state normal school has recently lost sev- 
eral very strong, scholarly men to great univer- 
Had they remained inthe normal school 


they would have had no pension provision for ad- 


sities. 


vanced years as they will have in the university 
positions to which they have gone. 

In normal schools the influence of a scholarly 
man goes directly and forcefully for the good of 
the public schools, for the advantage of at least 
ninety per cent. of all the children. In the uni- 
versity his influence upon the future of the country 
through education is slight unless he goes to the 
Department of Education. 

There is no way in which the good of all the 
people, present and future, is struck a harder 
blow than when a noble, scholarly man’s influence 
is transferred from a normal school to a university. 
The university pension scheme, which is altogether 
noble in itself, thus becomes an alarming menace 
to all the people when it becomes a temptation to 
men of broad education, keen minds, forceful and 
noble character to withdraw their influence away 
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from the, making of capable, industrious, 
men and women out 
children of the land. 


noble 
of the great body of the 


There is no reason to entertain the faintest hope 
that the Carnegie Foundation will in any way, 
directly or indirectly, advance the efficiency of the 
normal schools or of the common schools. It 
would be impossible for them to do so with their 


present ambitions. Whatever is done must be 


done by the states or by the nation, and there is no 
indication that the national government will do 
aught in this direction. The states must 
be appealed to and the appeal should come at once. 

Under right conditions, with the right sort of a 
campaign of enlightenment, some states could be 
induced to set the pace in pensions. There is al- 
ready enough uneasiness over the educational 
dominance of great fortunes to make it com- 
paratively easy in some states to secure public 
support of such a movement for the uplift of the 
common schools through the best provisions for 
normal school teachers. 


Pensions would tempt scholarly, brainy, and 


every way worthy men and women into normal 
school teaching. It would make them much more 
efficient while there, and it would tend te perma- 
nency in the work. 

+--+. @-0- 0 


THE PENNSYLVANIA INSTITUTE 


There are those who seem to find some satis- 
faction in disparaging the Pennsylvania. insti- 
tute, but we see no possible excuse therefor, but 
much cause for praise. They are the only mas- 
sive institutes in the country. No hall in any city 
is large enough to accommodate the people who 
desire to attend. We have been in almost every 
county institute in the state. We have known no 
county that did not attract clergymen, lawyers, 
physicians, and men of affairs as well as the women, 
not alone of the city in which the institute. is 
held, but from all parts of the county. 

In Lancaster county, which is certainly as sub- 
stantial, well educated, and thrifty as any in the 
state, the auditorium of the Y. M. C. A., the largest 
public hall in the city, and the court house hall, 
which is the largest in the state, if not in the coun- 
try, were both filled to the limit for two days and 
on the second afternoon more than a thousand 
citizens sought admission who could not be ac- 
commodated. 

Despite the vast audience the order and atten- 
tion are, in nearly every county in the state, as 
gratifying as in a group of city teachers or in a 
college or normal school. 

One of the absurd criticisms is that these crowds 
demand story telling. There is no more occasion 
for a man to tell stories in a Pennsylvania insti- 
tute than in any other educational audience. If 
a man does not tell stories elsewhere there is cer- 
tainly no reason why he should do it there. Some 
of the greatest favorites in these institutes, some 
who wear longest an@ return oftenest, rarely 
or never tell a story. Of course if a man is @ 
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professional story teller he will do it here as else- 
where, and naturally an audience of 1,500 or 2,000 
will laugh more heartily than one of 150 or 200, 
and it is a temptation for a man who enjoys be- 
ing laughed at to tell more stories than elsewhere, 
but it is the man and not the occasion, as he does 
not need to do it. 

These institutes have heard all the successful 
men and women of America and they can chill a 
man mighty frostily arid they do it if he has noth- 
ing for them. Men who &re a success in other 
fields sorietimes die an tintimely death there, but 
it is merely a misfit, that’s all. No one has known 
these institutes more universally or for a longet 
time than has the writer, and he has heard hun- 
dreds of men and women speak therein, those who 
have succeeded and those who have failed, and he 
has known all sorts of audiences, and in every 
state in the Union, and his admiration for the 
Pennsylvania institute was never greater than now, 
his appreciation of their influence for good was 
never more keen, his estimate of their superiority 
over most educational audiences was never higher 
than now. They have a distinct personality which 
is their glory. 





EDUCATION OTHER THAN SCHOLASTIC IN 
WISCONSIN . 


The State University of Wisconsin has estab- 
lished a first class demonstration high school un- 
der the direction and leadership of H. L. Miller, 
formerly of Kansas City, Kansas, where he made 
a reputation that was far reaching. 

Provision is made for reports on November 15, 
January 31, April 4, and June 13. 

These reports not only cover scholarship as 
represented by attainment in all school subjects, 
but also in industry, initiative, attention, attitude 
and improvement. 

Industry represents working power applied 
continuously and actively in the mastery of assign- 
ments. It is the quality of response a pupil ex- 
hibits in the daily preparation of lessons, either 
under self-direction at home or under partial su- 
pervision in the school. The test of industry lies 
in the character of the results of study as revealed 
in the recitation. 

Initiative represents the ability to plan and to 
execute ; the ability to go forward without detailed 
oversight. The pupil who works with a purpose, 
more or less independently, gives evidence of 
initiative. 

Attention consists in withholding thought from 
diverting subjects and fixing it upon the problem 
in hand. Practically attention means thoughtful- 
ness. It is the ability to stick to a subject, to think 
it through and to test conclusions. 

Attitude represents the disposition of a pupil 
toward the work of the school. Questions like 
the following are raised in determining the charac- 
ter of a pupil’s attitude: Does he show a willing- 
hess to respond to the demands of the recitation? 
Does he regard the preparation of his lessons as 
serious business? Does he co-operate in ad- 
vancing the interests of the class? 

Improvement represents the amount of prog- 
ress and accomplishment. 
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PREPARING FOR SALT LAKE CITY 

Practically all of the presidents of the depart- 
ments of the National Education Association met 
at Chicago, October 23, in response to the call of 
President E, T. Fairchild of that association, At 
that conference, the program for the meeting 
to be held at Salt Lake City next July was blocked 
out in a large way. It was agreed that the ma- 
jor theme which should find expression through- 
out the general programs of the association, and 
in the programs of each department, was to be 
the betterment of rural and elementary schools. 
It was understood that the natural function of no 
department should be impaired, that each depart- 
ment should do its distinct work, but that in its 
program it should relate the work of the de- 
partment as far as possible to common life through 
rural and elementary education. The officers and 
heads of departments were practically united on 
the point that there should be a great central 
binding thread running through all the work of 
the association, fot to exclude in any way the 
special work for which each department was 
created. President E. T. Fairchild expressed 
himself as being highly pleased with the attitude 
of the presidents of the departments in their will- 
ingness to follow out his suggestion that the as- 
sociation should attempt to meet the specific needs 
of all the teachers of all the schools. 
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IN MEMORY OF SEAMAN A. KNAPP 

The late Dr. Seaman A. Knapp of the United 
States Department of Agriculture was the inspira- 
tion of the noble work which has put the boys and 
girls of the South in the lead in out-of-school edu- 
cation. There are to-day 125,000 boys and girls in 
the Southern States who are demonstrating to the 
best of their ability the capacity of an acre of land, 
and this great achievement is wholly due to his 
foresight and wisdom. As a testimonial to their 
appreciation of his notable work every state in the 
South will honor his memory through exercises 
in the schools. Texas will observe November 22; 
Tennessee, Kentucky, Alabama, Georgia, South 
Carolina, Louisiana, Arkansas, and Oklahoma se- 
lected November 27; Florida will celebrate De- 
cember 6; Mississippi, December 12; Virginia, De- 
cember 20, and North Carolina at a day to be 
announced. The celebrations will have a double 
object; to underline the great services of Dr. 
Knapp to southern farming and to grave upon 
memory’s tablets some of his pregnant precepts; 
and to help raise $150,000 for the establishment 
of the Knapp farm and school of country life at 
Peabody College. There will be general and 
hearty interest in Knapp day. 
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AN INVESTIGATION THAT PAID 

The Russell Sage Foundation investigates 
when it investigates. The Journal of Educa- 
tion gave an account, some weeks ago, of ‘the in- 
vestigation of educational conditions in Green- 
wich, Connecticut, by Dr. Leonard P. Ayres and 
others under his direction. It cost Greenwich 
$2,500 to have the investigation made. There 
were photographs and charts on exhibition for ten 
days. All the people, both great and small, rich 
and poor, old and young, attended, 
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No one was able to quibble over a single ex- 
hibit made by the investigation. 

As a result, on October 7, four months after the 
exhibit of the investigation, the town voted unani- 
mously—unanimously, mark you!—$250,000 for 
improvement; that is, $100 was appropriated for 
every dollar expended on the investigation. 

That is the real thing. It is an investigation that 
leads to action and not discussion. 
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MISSOURI FAILS FOR ONCE 


Yes, for twice Missourians fail to meet the emer- 
gency at the polls. In Missouri, strange to say, 
the kindergarten seems to be illegal, since the law 
does not sanction attendance at school under six 
years ofage. It is a constitutional provision, which 
is stranger yet. To remedy this an amendment to 
the constitution was proposed and much effort 
made for a year to have the voters pass it. Sad to 
state, it failed by 160,000 votes. 

Financial provision for the state university, the 
state normal schools, and schools in poor districts 
has been most fickle and everyway unsatisfactory, 
so that an amendment to the constitution was 
proposed, raising a mill tax to take the place of 
legislative appropriation. The school people got 
behind the measure earnestly. The state univer- 
sity and the normal schools made heroic effort to 
enlighten the public and enlist the activity of the 
friends of education and there was general ex- 
pectation that it would carry, but it was defeated 
by an adverse majority of about 250,000. There is 
a fear that the unpopularity of seven other amend- 
ments hurt these, but no group of constitutional 
amendments as a whole ever suffered such an- 
nihilation as did these. The one that suffered 
least was the one for the reduction of the school 
age to five years, but that lost by almost two to 





one. A single tax proposition was lost, 86,000 
to 508,000. The school votes are absolutely inex- 
plicable. 
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FOOTBALL DEBAUCHERY 


With no prejudice against football, but with an 
intense love for the game, and with no great 
anxiety over its physical dangers, we are horrified 
at its immoral influence. Each November we are 
in two or more cities where a football game has 
been played, and on one of those evenings we see 
more drunkenness and worse than in all the year 
aside from football celebrations. The debauchery 
is frightful. In the late afternoon after a Novem- 
ber victory we chanced to be in a drug store 
when a young man came in and the proprietor 
jollied a young man as to how long he had been 
“up.” “Not long, I was drunk last night, beastly 
drunk. It was my first drink,” ete. The pro- 
prietor of the drug store thought it great that the 
fellow got drunk. Between them they told of a 
lot of fellows who had their first drink the night 
before, fellows who had not ‘“‘shown up” all day. 
It is useless to say that debauchery among college 
boys cannot be stopped, for it can be. David 
Starr Jordan has stopped it at Stanford Univer- 
sity. What he has done other men can do if they 
are big enough and brave enough. 
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PRESIDENT GEORGE A. GATES 

On November 19, at Winter Park, Florida, Dr. 
A. Gates, a graduate of Dartmouth 
College, died by his own hand. This is a sad 
ending of the noble life of a brilliant man, one of 
the best known of college leaders. Rev. Dr. 
Gates was eminent in religious circles, having been 
one of the foremost men in the Congregational 
denomination. He had been president of Grin- 
nell College, Iowa; Pomona College, California, 
and Fisk University, Nashville. Ill health had 
taken him to Florida for the winter. 
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SALARIES LEAP UPWARD 

A year ago there were but three cities in the 
United States that paid salaries higher than $6,000, 
New York and Chicago paid $10,000 to their su- 
perintendents and were in a class by themselves. 
Seattle paid $7,000. ‘ 

To-day New York pays $12,000, Chicago, Bos- 
ton, and Cincinnati pay $10,000, and Pittsburgh 
pays $9,000. Surely the world moves educa- 
tionally if the salaries of superintendents have any 
significance. 
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Both Franklin S. Hoyt and the Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company are to be congratulated 
upon his election as a director of the company. 
Few men have made such ‘a pronounced success 
in leadership in the educational publication busi- 
ness as has Mr. Hoyt, and few houses have de- 
veloped their educational business as notably in so 
short a time as have the Houghton Mifflin 
Company since he became the _ educational 
specialist of the house. 





Have you free dental inspection and treatment 
in the public schools? If not, why not? Have 
you asked for it? Have you urged it? Have you 
been refused by the city officials?. If so, enlist 
public spirited citizens of means or the women’s 


club. 


Educational institutions receiving funds from 
the federal government are now in operation in 
all the states and territories except Alaska. All 
of these institutions maintain courses of instruc- 
tion in agriculture. 


The New York Independent of November 
% had the best condensed statement of Dr. E. C. 
Moore’s view of the New York School Inquiry 
that has been made. 


The city that does not send its superintendent 
to the meeting of the Department of Superintend- 
ence is not in the procession of professional prog- 
ress. 


Money of the wealthy put into the public 
schools wisely is as patriotic an act as any one 
can express in times of peace. 


Superintendents’ meeting, N. E. A., Philadel- 
phia, February 25-28. 


National Education Association, July 7-11, Salt 
Lake City. 


School inquiries are not as popular as they 
were. 
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possession. It remained in their hands until the 
fifteenth century, when the overwhelming Moslem 
forces appeared under Amurath and Mahomet II. 

The fifteenth century was the time of the Mo- 
hammedan invasion of Southeastern Europe. 
Invited by the sound of the Holy Trumpet, and 
lured by the enormous wealth of Constantinople, 
a swarm of 260,000 fearless and fanatical soldiers 
were united for the conquest of the city. For the 
first time cannon were used in the demolition of 
sheltering walls. The Turks had been trained 
in the use of these new weapons by Genoese in- 
structors. The city itself at the time of Mahom- 
et’s descent upon it had a greatly depleted popula- 
tion. It has been estimated as not being more 
than 100,000, the majority being non-combatants. 
The city was heroically defended, the Greeks 
fighting with the frenzy of despair. The be- 
siegers lost heavily, sometimes more than 12,000 
in a single day. For several weary veeks the 
Turkish cannon pounded the battleme: ts in vain. 
But on the fifty-second day of the sieg:—May 29, 
1453,—the walls were breached and the city taken. 
The terrible Janizaries were at the head of the 
victorious columns. The Moslem soldiers in 
keeping with Mahomet’s promise divided among 
themselves four million ducats in treasure, besides 
the countless and priceless pearls and other 
jewels of the palace and the churches. 
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The Emperor Palaeologus—the last of the long 
line of Roman emperors—was found dead in 
the pile of defenders, and the Roman Empire died 
with its emperor. Constantinople was the last 
capital of the famous Roman Empire. Changed 
in name to Stamboul, it became the capital of the 
Turkish Empire under Mahomet. II, and under 
succeeding Sultans has remained such for more 
than four centuries and a half. 

This in briefest space is the story of Constan- 
tinople, one of the most wonderful cities of the 
Old World. And now again there is a crisis in 
its experience. What will be the result of the 
present conflict? Will it remain as a European 
capital of the Turkish Asiatic Empire? Will it 
continue to wear at its girdle the ‘keys of the 
Bosphorus and the Dardanelles? With its 
European provinces gone, can it continue the city 
of prominence it has been for untold centuries? 
Shall it continue the “City of the Faithful”? Or 
shall it be in some way internationalized, since 
no single power dare advance the claim of posses- 
sion? 

Shall Miss Ellen Stone’s dream—not her 
prophecy—be realized, that Constantinople “be 
made a free city in some way; that the city and a 
little district”—a neutral zone so to speak— 
“round it might be governed by some appointee 
of the Powers, and that great, history-laden 
place be a bone of contention no longer’’? 

We must wait to see; though it must be with 
no little curiosity, perhaps with some suspense. 
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THE TREE EVERLASTING 


A CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENT 


BERTHA CURRIER PORTER 
Lynn, Mass. 


CAST OF CHARACTERS. 

Professor Hardigger, a celebrated authority on 
archaeology. 

John Hardigger, his son, on an exploring tour among 
the ruins of America. 

Margaret, his youngest child, a girl about six or 
seven. 

Rex and Max, twin boys, eleven. 

Mrs. Hardigger, wife of the professor, a member of 
the governing council. 

Grandmother, an old, old lady. 

Children of the neighborhood. 

The Christmas tree. 

Scene—Professor Hardigger’s country house in the 
dense forests of the land of Futuro. 

Time—Some time hence. December 24 is the day. 

[The play takes place in the living-room. A few bare 
settees and chairs about; one rocking chair. No fire- 
place, no cushions, no pictures on walls, no table. Pro- 
fessor Hardigger seated at supper.] : 

Professor (taking a small pill from box which he 
takes from pocket)—There, this concentrated, combined 
supper-pill will nourish me _ until noon to-morrow. 
What an improvement on the cumbersome method of 
our forefathers! It must be nearly time for John to 
arrive. The aerial trains are not on sehedule to-night 
I have not heard one for ten seconds. They are very 
late. 

[Enter Margaret.] 

Margaret—Father, where is mother? 


Professor—At a meeting of the council. They are 
perfecting the arrangements for the Christmas parade 
to-morrow. There will be twenty thousand aero-cars in 
line. This is to be in the nature of an historic revival. 
The parade will be divided into sections. Some of the 
ancient motor-cars have been secured at great expense 
[Grandmother enters unseen.] and will be on exhibi- 
tion. They wanted to have a horse division, but even 
I could not construct one from the meagre relics at my 
disposal. Your mother has the principal speech, All 
the details have been completed, and the new “Under- 
stando” will flash the words into the minds of the wait- 
ing millions at the same moment. 

Grandmother (seated in the rocking chair)—Grand- 
son, grandson, these are fearful times! Many changes 
have I seen in my long life, and now the world whirls 
too fast for an old woman like me. I have heard my 
grandmother tell of the good old days when men 
thought less of saving time, and oh, I wish I could have 
lived then! From my auto-cradle till now I have had 
one unfulfilled desire. 

Professor—What is it, grandmother? 

Grandmother—I cannot put it into words, but espe 
cially at this season of joy and celebration does the old 
longing come upon me. There is something lacking in 
our Christmas festival—some spirit of good fellowship 
and thought for others that we fail to grasp—and back 
far back in the dim ages they had it And the Call of it 
is in my blood, and I go unsatisfied, 
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[Enter Rex in great excitement.] 

Rex—Father; father, John’s boxes are coming! The 
trains have taken the elevated route to-night, and are 
running so high I cannot see them, but luggage is fall- 
ing intto the baskets continually—queer things, such as 
I never saw before. 

Professor—Then John has been successful! The ex- 
cavatiotis prove America was no myth. 

Max (ertiteririg with bundles)—Here they are. And 
I’ve just had a tessage from John by “Understando.” 
He says open the boxes—he’s on the way, and he has 
wondrous fiews. 

Professor (opening boxes, takes out a doll)—What 
is this? Science has no record of amy race as 
small as this! What wondrous preservation! (Takes 
out a baby doll.) And see! Here is another in long 
white garments. 

Grandmother (coming slowly nearer)—Give them to 
me. Almost I remember—— 

Margaret—Let me take the white one, grandmother, 
please. (She holds it awkwardly at first, but finally 
holds it lovingly.) 

Professor (takes out bat and ball)—A club—a war- 
club of some extinct race! And perchance a missile— 
telic of those ancient days when visible missiles were 
still in use. 

Max (taking the ball and tossing it)—Say, this is good 
fun. (He tosses it to Rex.) Father, may we keep this? 

Rex—Here, father, catch! (Professor - awkwardly 
catches the ball.) 

Max—tThere are a lot more. I'll get them. (He 
brings in more boxes, out of which the professor takes 
a pair of roller-skates.) 

Professor—Fragments of some machine, I should 
say. I must show these treasures to Professor Surch. 

Rex—Those look like feet, father. And here are 
straps and buckles. (Puts one on.) Oh, it fits—give 
me the other. (He skates about the stage.) Say, 
father, why didn’t you ever make us anything like this? 
They're great! Want to try them, grandmother? 
(Grandmother is holding Margaret and the dolls.) 

Grandmother—These seem to fill a want, but there is 
a longing yet. I’m glad John is coming home. He may 
be able to tell us of the uses of these curious things. 

[Enter Mrs. Hardigger.] 

Mrs. Hardigger—Why, what does all this mean? 
Give me a supper tablet, somebody. I forgot to fill my 
box when I went away, and I’m half-starved. Thanks. 
Where did these curiosities come from? Ah! a mes- 
sage! (She listens intently.) John is one station 
be—. 

{Enter John. He carries a long roll.] 

John (embracing them)—Father, mother, grand- 
mother, dear, and Margaret, and the boys—my, it’s 
good to be home again. Did you get my word? 

Mrs. Hardigger and Max—Yes, indeed. 

John—I wasn’t sure. The new machine isn’t working 
perfectly yet. I see my boxes are here. 

Professor—Yes, and we have opened some of them. 
The American race must have been a very small people, 
judging from the specimens you secured. And what a 
wonderful preservative-—— 

John—Those are not people, father. They are 
images used by the young in their play. I found many 
fragments, but few perfect specimens. The young 
American must have been very destructive. The female 
specimens seem to predominate also, whereby I judge 
them to have been more popular for some strange rea- 
son. I have the name of them in my notebook. Their 
language is very obscure: 

Grandmother—It is a baby doll! 

John—Why, grandmother, how did you know? 

Grandmother—Somethine told me. 

John—That is very mysterious. I should have had to 
look it up myself, but that is the correct name 
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Professor—Tell us about your travels, son. 

John—This America must have been a strange land. 
We found many things we could not explain. We 
wasted no time in uncertain excavation, but used the 
Visualizer continually. When the pictures showed any- 
thing worth preserving we at once set up the exca- 
vating plant, and soon had the object at the surface. J] 
sent home most of my treasures, but this—ah, my 
people, what I have here was far too precious to trust 
out of my own hands. 

Mrs. Hardigger—What is it? 

John—I don’t know. 

Max—Don’t know. What good is it, then? 

Professor—Let us see it. 

Rex—Where did you find it? 

John—Deep, deep in the earth. Far below the auto 
strata—the horse-car deposit—and among the ruins of 
what was once evidently a great city. (He unrolls the 
scroll and hangs it on the wall. Faintly discernible is 
the outline of a Christmas tree decorated with lights, 
ornaments, and gifts.) 

Professor—My son, it is a marvel! It has some hid- 
den meaning which we must—we shall discover. 

Max—tThe tree looks like the ones around here in the 
wood, but ours don’t bear fruit like that. 

Rex—No, I never saw any red and yellow and green 
pine cones. (Grandmother puts Margaret down from 
her lap, and comes nearer to view the picture. She 
still holds the baby doll.) 

Grandmother—It is a wondrous tree. It seems to 
shed joy and peace. And its fruits are fair to see. Oh, 
look! I see a doll in the branches. 

Margaret—Oh, father, did dolls used to grow on 
trees? I’m going out in the wood to see if I can find 
one now. 


[Exit Margaret.] 


Max—Perhaps some of those other things grew there, 
too. Come on, Rex. 
[Exit Max and Rex.] 
Mrs. Hardigger—My son, you must be tired. Will 
you not come away and rest? 
John—Yes, mother. 


{Exit mother and John.] 


Professor (gathering up bat, ball, and = skates)— 
Grandmother, I am going to consult my archives and 
see if I can trace any of these interesting articles. Give 
me the little images. 

Grandmother—Not now. I want them. I'll bring 
them to you later. 

Professor—Very well. 


[Exit professor] 


Grandmother (sitting by the picture)—Such happiness 
and peace T have never known. All the hurry and rush 
ceem to have dropped away. What is this influence? 
If I could onlv remember. (The tree brightens.) Why. 
it’s growing brichter—the tree—what long-forrotten 
memories are stirring? What was that old tale mv 
erandmother used to tell? (The tree is verv bright.) 
Why does this seem so. strangely familiar? Oh, 7 
have it! T know! Tt jis the Christmas tree! And 
Christmas gifts—yes! (The picture falls, showing the 
real tree.) 

Christmas Tree (speaks)—What is this bare and deso- 
late place? Whv are my branches so strangely stiff? 
Where are the happy faces—the merry, shouting chil- 
dren? 

Grandmother—Yes, yes, I know. Oh, wondrous tree, 
that hast survived the ages. What is this fruit upon thy 
branches? Telf me, are they not the Christmas gifts? 

Christmas Tree—Surely, yes 

Grandmother—Many trees like thee have I seen 
They grow all about in the wood, but never one so JOLY 
ously decked. They are sober, green trees. 
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Christmas Tree—Look forth, ere thou speakest fur- 
ther. 

Grandmother (looking out)—Why, what? 

[Rex, Max, and Margaret rush in.] 

Rex—Grandmother, grandmother, the forest is on 
fire. The little trees glow and glitter. Come into the 
wood. All the people are there. (They see the tree.) 
Oh, oh, what is it? John’s picture is alive! 

[Enter father, mother, and John.] 

John—Some mystery is abroad to-night. The woods 
are transformed. Why, what? 

Professor—What is this I see? 

{Enter a crowd of children.] 

First child—Professor, tell us, why do the forests 
weep to-night? We were playing in the wood— 
the stars are shining, but the trees drip—drip. All but 
the little ones and they burn. But the water cannot 
put the fire out. 

Max—Yes, father, see—my coat is all wet. 

Second child—Oh, see the beautiful tree. It burns 
like the little ones in the wood. 

Christmas Tree (speaks)—Listen! Ye ask why my 
brothers weep—why some drip tears when others shine 
for joy. I will tell. Centuries ago, my brethren were 
slaughtered year by year. Men devastated the forests, 
taking all and leaving none to grow and multiply. The 
beautiful hills were stripped—the winds swept over them 
—the rains fell not—and at last, from the greed of man, 
the whole land became a desert, and every living thing 
perished, for nothing can exist without the trees. I and 
I alone was preserved to give my message. 

I am the Christmas tree! Your land is covered 
thickly—the small trees die, crowded and killed by the 
larger ones; but now is their deliverance at hand, and 
so do they rejoice. Take them for your Christmas 
trees, that they give joy to all and die gloriously, per- 
ishing not in the dense forest. But spare the sturdy, 
strong ones that weep to-night in fear. Let them 
grow and become mighty, spreading their grateful 
shade over the earth. So shall your grand forests be 
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Page 35 and your pleasant land be fertile and beauti- 
ul. 

First child (looking about)—Oh, the trees that wept 
glow with a silvery light. 

All—We will save them! We will save them! 

Second child—They grow brighter—oh, they blaze! 

Grandmother—Let us resurrect the Christmas tree, 
that it never more shall die. Let us infuse into our 
formal celebration the spirit of love and joy and good 
will. Into each of your homes carry a beautiful tree. 
Hang upon it your choicest gifts for those you love. So 
will our festival be complete. 

John—I knew the picture was a marvel. But little 
did I realize what blessings it would bring. 

Children—Let us go and get our trees. The woods 
are as light as day. 

Max—tThe little trees are nodding to us. 

Grandmother—See, the tree is fading! 

John—Oh, my picture! 

Christmas Tree—Farewell, farewell, bewail me not. 
My branches dry and shatter, but the joyous spirit of 
Christmas shall remain. And for this did ye find me, 
sleeping deep in the earth. Thy brethren shall bless 
thee. Not one perishing, but many living trees hast 
thou found! Go into the wood where my brethren 
even now rejoice. 

[The tree fades.] 

Max—Come, brother, come. 

[They pull him away. Exit all but the grandmother. 
With the baby doll in her arms she watches the tree 
fading as the curtain falls.] 

Note—The effect of the brightening and fading of the 
tree may be produced by having layers of tarleton or 
mosquito netting over the picture, or a roll of it might 
be used for the picture itself, which could be hung over 
an open place in the scenery, behind which is the real 
tree. If a picture is used, it should be hung over a re- 
movable portion of the scenery, directly behind which 
should be the real tree. The brightening and fading 
could be controlled by various layers of the netting. 
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- WHO WROTE THIS?—(I.) 


[How many Journal of Education readers can place 
these well-known quotations from the poets? The an- 
swers will be published in the issue two weeks hence.| 

l. “Break, break, break, 
At the foot of thy crags, O sea!” 
2. “Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage.” 
3. “Grow old along with me, 
The best is yet to be, 
The last of life, for which the first was made.” 
4. “We were crowded in the cabin; 
Not a soul would dare to sleep; 
It was midnight on the waters, 
And a storm was on the deep.” 


_ 


5. “He prayeth best who loveth best.” 
6. “I am monarch of all I survey.” 
7. “Double, double, toil and trouble.” 
8. “Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labor and to wait.” 

9. “And ten low words oft creep in one dull line.” 
10. “Our Maker, Defender, Redeemer, and friend.” 
ll. “I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air, 

I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care.” 


12. “Fighting for children and wife, and the field 
which his father bequeathed him, 
Sweetly and solemnly sang she, and planned new 
lessons for mortals,” 
13. “Each in his narrow cell forever laid, 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep.” 


14. “And watching each white cloudlet float silently 
and slow, 
You think a piece of heaven lies on our earth be- 
low.” 


15. “I stood on the bridge at midnight, 
As the clocks were striking the hour.” 


16. “Thou glorious mirror where the Almighty’s form 
Glasses itself in tempests.” 


17. “The sun came up upon the leit, 
Out of the sea came he; 
And he shone ‘bright, and on the right 
Went down into the sea.” 


18. “The night has a thousand eyes, 
And the day but one.” 


19. “Laugh, and the world laughs with you, 
Weep, and you weep alone; 
For the sad old earth must borrow its mirth, 
But has trouble enough of its own.” 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


(Continued from page 594.) 





down stairs. The tragedy of homesteading was never 
more vividly illustrated than in this family. The 
daughter’s husband was being tried at that time for 
murder. Last year the mother and married daughter 
“freighted,” making in the season for travel five round 
trips of seventeen days each way, with eight bronchos 
for the team. Such experiences as they did have on 
those deserts and over the mountains. They usually had 
to sleep over night on the load. 

From Burns to John Day was the glorious ride 
through the forest reserve of which I have already 
spoken. 

OREGON COUNTIES AND SCHOOLS. 

On this memorable trip I lectured in six county 
associations. Three of the counties were each larger 
than Massachusetts, one of them larger than Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island, and not a rail- 
road in it. Two of the counties have no railroad. Think 
of a county meeting in a county two hundred miles long, 
and no railroads. Teachers were not indulging in auto- 
mobiles. They came on stages where there were any, 
and, otherwise, they grouped together and came in a 
rig, Or, as often happened, they came on horseback long 
distances. It was interesting to see women teachers 
spring into the saddle and start off home sixty miles 
away. They come to Oregon from everywhere. In one 
of these Central Oregon cities with seventeen teachers, 
twelve states were represented. There was nothing 
unusual in that. 

THE TEACHERS. 

The teachers whom we met in these counties were as 
scholarly, as professional, as well read, as well bred as 
any to be found in any state in the Union. Indeed, if 
anything, they are more spirited, more broad-minded, 
more energetic than one is likely to find in the East or 
Middle West. 

They must have had college or normal school training. 
Not that the requirements are higher, but if one is to 
engage a teacher unseen, if one is to hire a teacher 
from a thousand miles or more away the first essential 
is that he should have credentials of scholarship and 
professional training. There can be no Provincialism in 
a man or woman who has broken home ties and made a 
new home in the far away. Think of a man and his 
wife taking an automobile trip of 2,000 miles from 
Indiana to the heart of Central Oregon the past summer, 
where both are teaching now. 

WHY? 

I could understand after meeting the teachers of those 
counties why State Superintendent L. R. Alderman can 
do many things not traditional or educationally con- 
ventional, that cannot be done east of the Missouri 
River. No two of the teachers have had the same 
traditions. There have been no conditions to make them 
traditionally arid. 

Compare such a body of teachers with a group of 
teachers born in the same county, educated in the same 
kind of local schools, trained in the same near-by 
normal school! 

In one of these Oregon counties I met women teachers 
from a Wisconsin town, from which twelve teachers 
came to the Pacific Coast this summer, and from a 
Minnesota town from which sixteen came to the Pacific 
Coast this summer. 


A WONDERFUL EXPERIENCE. 

Oh, but it was a grand experience, personally and 
professionally! What if I did wonder at times whatever 
could have induced me to breathe alkali dust and sage 
brush odor for weeks! 

There was more fun in the toughest experiences and 
most serious deprivation than in the famous eighteen- 
hour Pennsylvania Special, which has every luxury 
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imaginable from barber and bath to valets and free 
stenographic typewriting—all for ten dollars extra—on 
which I went East from Chicago on my way back from 
the sage brush. Rarely was there any personal comfort, 
or, better perhaps, aught but personal discomfort, and 
I am writing these lines on the Pennsylvania Special, on 
which I can think of no personal luxury that is not 
provided, and yet this is stupid, and that was tonic every 
minute. Of course, the altitude, usually from 5,000 to 
6,000 feet, was in itself exhilarating. 

The teachers say that education signifies more to chil- 
dren and parents there than here. I can readily believe 
it. 

SCHOOL EQUIPMENT. 

Everywhere the schoolhouse is the one elegant build- 
ing in the place.- Usually the school building was the 
only place in public where one could find a toilet with 
flush closet or bowl with hot and cold water, and the 
schoolhouse was literally the only place where one 
could get a shower bath. 

At Burns, for instance, where no hotel had any toilet 
accommodations in the buildings whatever, they have a 
public school building with toilet and bath accommoda- 
tions that would do credit to Brookline or Yonkers, to 
Berkeley or Pasadena. 

In Grant county, of which John Day is the county 
seat, there’ is a one-room school building, in the Luce 
district, which cost $2,500 and has every modern ap- 
pointment. The Moore school, one-room, cost $1,800. 

At Dayville they have a two-room building costing 
$5,000. 

In this same county, at Prairie City, I saw a consoli- 
dated school with a building costing $30,000, a marvel of 
completeness. At Grand Point is a one-room building, 
modern heating system and other up-to-date equipment, 
at a cost of $2,400. 

The entire registration of Grant county with all sorts 
of good schools and buildings, a county as large as 
Connecticut, is only 1,300. They build for the future 
but have the best for use in their own day. 

THE COUNTY FAIRS. 

But the greatest educational demonstration was at the 
county fair. In five of the counties there was a county 
fair at the same time as the educational meeting. This 
is insisted upon each year for obvious reasons. The 
fair officials want the teachers there even if they do 
give them free tickets. We were as much a part of the 
county fair as of the educational gathering. I made 
addresses to the assembled crowd on the fair grounds, 
as well as to the teachers and citizens in the largest 
auditorium in the city. While I orated from the judge’s 
stand my associates were solemnly acting as judges at 
the county fair. 

And well we might do these stunts, for Educational 
Day drew a larger crowd than the horse races, the 
riding of a wild bull, and the tricks of lassoing all 
combined. I saw a man who drove in with his family 
sixty miles just for “Educational Day.” It took all of 
one day to come, and one to return, and the day at the 
fair was Educational Day because he wanted his children 
to be in the parade of the school. 

SCHOOL PARADES. 

In every county the marshaling and marching of the 
children was an event of the day, but in Crook County 
it was literally an historical pageant as well as parade. 
The line was nearly half a mile long, and every school 
was fully arrayed to represent some historical event or 
people. Whole schools were brought in from far-away 
regions to be a part of the pageant. The children who 
paraded had free tickets to the fair, of course. It was 
mightily interesting to see such public school, such rura) 
and village school enthusiasm. A man would be a freak 
who did not enter into these festivities as though he 
were a child again. ee. 

I no longer wonder that L. R. Alderman is winning 
national fame because of the achievements of his schools 
in things unusual. 
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THE MAKING OF POETRY. By Arthur H. R. 
Fairchild, Ph. D., assistant professor of English, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. New ork and London: G, P. 
Putnam’s Sons. Cloth. 263 pp. 

Professor Fairchild approaches a rather difficult sub- 
ject from an entirely novel standpoint. 
give the reader an insight into the nature of poetry and 
to make clear the value of poetry. Starting with the 
presupposition that it is impossible to give a satisfac- 
tory definition of poetry, the author states that it is pos- 
sible to make precise statements about the material 
and the processes which go to make poetry what it is. 
Relying then upon the process of analysis, he divides 
the treatment of his subject upon four parts, and dis- 
cusses in this .order: First, “Material From Which 
Poetry Is Made”; second, “The Chief Processes or 
Kinds of Activity Involved,” ‘The Real Nature of 
Poetry,” and finally “The Need or Value of Poetry.” 
Professor Fairchild finds that the material from which 
poetry is made is neither the printed page nor language 
nor even the musical effect produced by versified lan- 
guage; the raw material is the mental image, and he 
concludes that the value of poetry is “revealed through 
or signified by the character of the images and the 
manner of their arrangement, plus the pleasurable feel- 
ing which results from this arrangement.” The process 
of “personalizing” he describes as the reading of one’s 
experience into things and into people. Here, Profes- 
sor Fairchild is fortunate in his effort to explain the 
nature of poetry. Every man humanizes things to 
some extent, but as the author points out, “the poet 
has the power to employ this process in ways and for 
ends which most men never reach.” .The third process 
in the making of poetry is not indenendent of the 
others. The grouping of images is simply one phase 
of a total creative activity carried out by the poet. 
The author describes the different uses of this process 
as a means of impressing consciousness. The poet al- 
ways groups his images with reference to fixed and 
unalterable laws of personality, although in the highest 
poetry these laws do not obtrude. Professor Fairchild 
treats of the process of versiiying as an external ele- 
ment in the making of poetry, since it has to do with 
language, just as the image is of the mind. He admits 
that versifying is an essential process, and analyzes this 
element. He cannot explain just why verse should be 
used at all. “The rhythm of language,” he says, “ful- 
fills its function in some service which it renders to the 
mental image.” The nature of poetry is described as 
consisting primarily in a “pleasurable and unified form 
of self-realization,” and herein lies its practical value, 
according to Professor Fairchild. “It is the most ef- 
fective means that society has yet found of enabling it 
to come into temporary realization of its ideals.” Such 
a stimulus, he concludes, cannot but be of practical 
value to society. The author illustrates each point that 
he makes by extracts from the works of the English 
poets. His method of treating the subject makes the 
book especially valuable for a student entering upon the 
study of English literature. 

TOLMAN’S HYGIENE FOR THE WORKER. 
(Crampton’s Hygiene Series.) By William H. Tol- 
man, Ph. D., director, and Adelaide W. Guthrie, de- 
partment of research, American Museum of Safety, 
New York city. Edited by C. W. Crampton, M. D., 
director of physical training, Department of Educa- 
tion, New York city. New York, Cincinnati, and 
Chicago: American Book Company. Cloth. 239 pp. 
Illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 

This is an all-round book, a masterly treatment of the 
problems of health in real life in home, shop, and 
school. It deals with hygiene for the purpose of having 
every one who reads or studies it healthy for the re- 
mainder of his life. It has the keenest and noblest pro- 
jected efficiency. It is focused, primarily, upon per- 
sonal, industrial, and social beterment of physical con- 
ditions. It is based upon actual shop conditions, and 
discusses helpfully matters of personal appearance, 
cleanliness, and general care of the body, with sugges- 
tions for a regular morning and evening routine; the 
value of food and drink and a plain talk on the subject 
of alcohol and tobacco; excellent hints on the best ways 
Of preparing for the day’s work, and of spending the 
noon hour, the evening, and the vacation period. Other 
chapters take up the choice of an occup&tion, conduct 
m emergencies, and legal regulations. The book is 
skilfully adapted for the upper grammar grades and also 
for boys and girls from thirteen to eighteen years of 
age, for special classes preparing to pass examinations 


His aim is to’ 
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for labor certificates, and for vocational, industrial, and 
manual training high schools, as well as for continuation 
and night schools. 


SCHOOL ORGANIZATION AND THE INDIVID- 
UAL CHILD. By William H. Holmes, Ph. D., su- 
perintendent of schools, Westerly, R. I. Worcester: 
The Davis Press. Cloth. 211 pp. Price, $2.0€. 
Readers of the Journal of Education have some idea 

of the great value of Dr. Holmes’ contribution from ex- 
cerpts from “School Organization and the Individual 
Child” printed in our columns during the past year. The 
appearance of the book has been eagerly awaited. It 
presents with careful detail the various plans that have 
been evolved to make school organization fit the needs 
of both/normal and abnormal children. The part of the 
book dealing with plans of classification and adaptation 
brings together information from many different 
sources of information which every school executive 
and teacher should deem indispensable for efficient 
work, All the material Dr. Holmes interprets so that 
it is doubly useful. The second part of the book, deal- 
ing with the treatment of abnormal school children, rep- 
resents the first attempt to bring together information 
that the superintendent and teachers of special classes 
need to successfully organize and conduct the special 
classes now being introduced in every up-to-date sys- 
tem, — 

THE RIVERSIDE READERS. Sixth Reader. By 
James H. Van Sickle, Wilhelmina Seegmiller, and 
Frances Jenkins. Boston, New York, Chicago: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 
276 pp. Price, 55 cents. 

This Sixth Reader is a rare collection of most excel- 
lent selections of forty-eight little masterpieces, every 
one of which should be read by school boys and girls. 
They are by such unusual writers in school readers as 
Bliss Carmen, Bret Harte, Helen Dawes Brown, Jane 
Taylor, John Hay, Josephine Preston Peabody, John 
Aiken, Anna Letitia Barbauld, Augusta Stevenson, Ed- 
ward Rowland Sill, Horatius Bonar, Arabella Buckley, 
Enos A. Mills, Henry van Dyke, Bjornstjerne Bjornson, 
Thomas Malory, Margaret Sangster, together with se- 
lections from some of the best known writers of Eng- 
land, Ireland, and America. The illustrations are ex- 
cellent and wholly unusual. About half the book is de- 
voted to the study of authors and groups of their writ- 
ings. There are also Suggested Readings to accompany 
these selections, also Study Helps, Suggestions to 
Teachers, and A Little Dictionary. The selections are 
so. attractive that I could not, or did not, resist the 
temptation to read nearly all of them for pure enjoy- 
ment of them, both the new and old. 


OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF GERMAN 
LITERATURE. By J. G. Robertson. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Cloth. 320 pp. 

Professor Robertson’s book does not attempt to be 
more than its title indicates—an outline history of Get- 
man literature. At the same time the reader cannot 
fail to be impressed with the author’s vast and varied 
knowledge of the subject. While matters of detail 
must necessarily be restricted in favor of the discussion 
of literary development, Dr. Robertson does not hesi- 
tate to devote considerable space to the great indi- 
vidual figures of German “Literaturgeschichte”—Les- 
sing, Goethe, Schiller, and the rest. The book is most 
valuable, however, as an introduction to the entire field, 
and in this regard it is unsurpassed for clearness, logical 
arrangement, and freedom from pedantry. There is no 
attempt to push particular theories, but rather to state 
the accepted ones. An interesting feature is the inser- 
tion of synopses of the more important works, while 
the full chronological tables in the appendix, with their 
references to history and to contemporaneous matters 
in English and other hteratures, are likewise extremely 
useful. “Outlines of German Literature” is worthy of 
a place on the table of every student and lover of Ger- 
man literature. 


_——_—- 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. By J. C. Metcalf, profes- 
sor of English literature in Richmond College. Rich- 
mond: B. F. Johnson Publishing Company. Cloth. 
448 pp. Price, $1.25. 

This is a clear, concise, and exceedingly readable ac- 
count of English literature and its makers from the 
beginnings to the present day. While due emphasis is 
placed upon the biographies the author has been careful 
not to make too much of his biographical sketches. He 
gives the important facts in the careers of the promi- 
nent authors of each period, and, realizing that litera- 
ture is in a peculiar sense an expression of personality, 
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sums up their personal traits; moreover, when an au- 
thor’s contribution has proved epoch-making he gives 

rominence to the fact in a final summary. But all this 
is done briefly, without unnecessary comment. Dr. 
Metcalf holds—and rightly, it seems to us;—that “much 
ready-made interpretation of conditions, and motives, 
after the setting of an author’s work and his characteris- 
tics have. been made clear, is a hindrance rather than a 
help to students.” 


OLD ENGLISH BALLADS. Selected and Arranged 
for Use in Elementary Schools by John A. Long. 
Boston: -D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 
146 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

This attractive book contains the Robin Hood bal- 
lads and nine others which make an especial appeal to 
youth. In the introduction Mr. Long comments upon 
the scene, characters, and action. The book is so at- 
tractive that it would make an admirable Christmas gift 
for children under sixteen. Every teacher will find the 
book enthusiastically receivei by her pupils. 


a 


WASHINGTON AND LINCOLN. Leaders of the 
Nation in the Constitutional Eras of American His- 
tory. By Robert W. McLaughlin. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. Cloth. Three portraits. 277 pp. 
The frequency with which the names of Washington 

and Lincoln are brought up in political discussions to- 
day suggests the relationship of these men to great na- 
tional issues. In this volume the author brings out the 
relationship of these twogreat figures to each other in 
their struggles in the field of governmental action—in 
their struggles with the problem of “power in govern- 
ment.” 


AFTER LONG YEARS AND OTHER STORIES. 
Translations from the German by Sophie A. Miller 
and Agnes M. Dunne, principal of Public School 165, 
New York city. New York: A. S. Barnes Company. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 243 pp. 

This addition to the Barnes Company’s Sunshine and 
Shadow Series is a collection of ten ethical stories 
translated from the German with the view of instilling 
into the minds of youthful readers such truths as will 
help materially toward building a character that will 
withstand the trials and temptations oi life. Probably 
no forn? of presenting ethics to children succeeds so 
well as the story. 

LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY COOKING. By 
Mary Chandler Jones, teacher of cooking in the public 
schools of Brookline, Mass. Boston: The Boston 
Cooking School Magazine Company. Cloth. 266 pp. 
Price, $1.00. 

These lessons brought into book form are the result 
of successful experience in the school kitcheh. Some of 
the work suggested which might seem to be too expen- 
sive, too elaborate, or require too much time for the 
Ordinary school lesson are included as material for ad- 
ditional home practice. Most of the iessons, however, 
are very well adapted for school work. Every phase of 
domestic science which can now be taken up in public 
schools is thoroughly covered in Miss Jones’ text. 





SELECTED POEMS OF BROWNING. Edited by 
Hugh C. Laughlin, instructor in Morris high school, 
New York city. New York: D:. Appleton & Co, 
Cloth. Illustrated. 136. pp. 

Mr. Laughlin has selected all the poems needed by 
students who intend to take college entrance examina- 
tions and certain other poems illustrating typical phases 
of Browning’s work. The editor has included some sug- 
gestive questions which will help the pupil to gather the 
dramatic side of the monologues and to appreciate the 
subtle delineation of character so typical of Browning. 
THE MAGIC SPEECH FLOWER, OR LITTLE 

LUKE AND HIS ANIMAL FRIENDS. .. By Mel- 

vin Hix. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. Cloth. 

Illustrated... 173 pp. Price, 35 cents, 

Mr. Hix, who is principal of one of the New York 
public schools, tells all his children’s stories in a delight- 
ful vein. These stories of little Luke and his animal 
friends have the real flavor of the fields and woods, and 
they in every way fulfill the promise of Mr. Hix’s 
Once-Upon-A-Time Stories for younger children. 





THE JAPANESE TWINS. By Lucy Fitch Perkins. 
Illustrated by the author. Boston: Houghton- Mii- 
flin Company. Cloth. 178 pp. Price, $1.00, net. 
“The Dutch Twins,” by Miss Perkins, made a great 
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host of friends among American children last year, and 
all these friends will be eager to make the acquaintance 
of her “Japanese Twins.” These two books are the 
best possible sort for children, in every way delightful 
and the a‘¢hor’s sketches are charming. . 


,PIEBALD: KING OF BRONCOS. By Clarence 
Hawkes. [!lustrated by Charles Copeland. Phila- 
delphia: George W. Jacobs & Co. Cloth. 297 pp. 
Price, $1:25. 

Mr. Hawkes is a prince among biographers of ani- 
mals. In this new volume he tells the story of a 
bronco—the king of his race. The setting is as wild 
as the horse, for it is out in the Nevada deserts and 
Arizona among the Navajo Indians. It is a thrilling 
horse story which every man habited to the saddle will 
enjoy. 

The price of “Commercial French Grammar” (Isaac 
Pitman’s Sons, New York) reviewed in our issue of 
November 7, is $l instead of seventy-five cents, as 
stated with the review. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


® 

‘Country Life and the Country School.” By Mabel Carney. Chi- 
cago: Row, Peterson & Co. 

**Das Erste Jahr des Deutschen Unterrichts.’’ By D. L. Savary. 
Price, 60 cents.——‘The Ability to Converse.” By 8S. M. Bligh, Price, 
70 cents. NewYork: Oxford University Press. 

“Brain Culture Through Scientific Body Building.’’ By Mrs. Theo- 
dore Parsons. Chicago: American Schcol of Mental and Physical 
Development. 

‘‘Lessons in English.” (Book I and Book II.) By Manley and Bailey. 
Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 

“World Education.” By W.Scott. Boston: W. B. Clarke Com- 
pany. Baltimore: Eichelberger Book Company. 

‘*More Little Beasts of Field and Wood.” 
Cram. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 

“The Mouse That Lost Her Tail.”’ By Mvra L. Pratt-Chadwick 
and E. G. Freeman.—*The Cat That Was Lonesome.” By Chad- 
wick and Freeman.——“The Wowan and Her Pig.” Ry Chadwick 
and Freeman. Yonkers, New York: World Book Company. 

“Hannah of Kentucky.” By James Otis. Price. 35 cents.—The 
Swallow Book.” By Dr. G. Pitre. Price, 35 cents. New York: 
American Book Company. 

‘First German Composition.’”’ By P.S. 4llen.—‘ Keller’ Romeo 
und Julia auf dem Dorfe.” Edited by R. N. Corwin.——**Easy Ger- 
man Composition.” New York: Henry Holt & Co. 


A WESTERN SCHOOL JOURNAL 


If you want to know about educational conditions 
in theWest, the OREGON TEACHERS MONTHLY, 
published at Salem, Oregon, will give you this infor- 
mation. 


By William Everett 





If you are interested in Oregon history and Ore- 
gon Indian legends, you may get information on these 
lines by becoming a subscriber of the Oregon Teach- 
ers Monthly. 

If you are thinking of coming to the West, the 
Oregon Teachers Monthly will put you in touch with 
conditions in that section. 


THE PRICE !S $100 PER YEAR 


Below are given some good clubbing combinations: 


1. Oregon Teachers Monthly.......... $1.00 
American Primary Teacher......... 1.00 
DEY corte Toekehc cnacns oheae $1.60 
2. Oregon Teachers Monthly.......... 1.00 
Journal of Education.............-. 2.50 
OEM sills 0% onpriczen sits seach 7h 
3. Oregon Teachers Monrthly.......... 1.00 
Woman's Home Companion......... 1.50 
American Magazine .............-+. 1.50 
Am. 22328, 1292 PN ee 
4. Oregon Teachers Monthly.......... 1,00 
Sunset, the Pacific Monthly..... "3s Se 
Good Housekeeping................. 1.50 
NE he seth iste, Re tina dine kn’ Agee 3.00 
5. Oregon Teachers Monthly.......... 1.00 
Journal of Education............... 2.50 
American Primary Teacher......... 1.00 
Biboo8 . os. sails. 25. 24 ee 


All subscriptions should be sent to 


OREGON TEACHERS MONTHLY, Salem, Oregon 
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MEETINGS TO BE HELD: 


4-6: State Council of Commissioners 
and County Superintendents of 
Maryland, Baltimore; I. L. Price, 
Salisbury, pres. 


6, 6, 7: Minnesota State Association, 
St. Paul; George F. James, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, pres. 


5, 6, 7: National Society for the Pro- 
metion of Industrial Education, 
Philadelphia; w. _ Redfi 
American Blower Co., New York 
City, pres. 


13, 14: National Council of Education, 
Committee on Economy of Time in 
Public School Education, Chicago, 
Auditorium Hotel; Supt. H. B. Wil- 
son, chairman. 


-24: Southern California Associa- 

aa Los Angeles; pres., J. A. Cran- 
ston, Santa Ana; sec’y, Mark Kep- 
pel, Los Angeles. 


26, 27, 28: Montana State Association, 
Missoula; pres., Principal Albert J. 
Roberts, Helena; sec’y, Mrs. Pearl 
Marshall, Missoula. 


26, 27, 28: New Jersey State Associa- 
tion, Atlantic City; pres. George 
Morris, Bloomfield; sec’y, Charles 
B. Boyer, Atlantic City. 


26-28: Arkansas State Association, 
Little Rock; pres., J. P. Womack, 
Magnolia. 


26-28: Oregon State Association,— 
Western Division; Portland. 


26, 27, 28: Washington Educational 
Association, Everett; pres. A. 
Barrows; sec’y, O. Cc Whitney, 
Tacoma. 


26, 27, 28: Pennsylvania State As- 
sociation, Harrisburg; pres., J. G. 
Becht, Harrisburg. 


26, 27, 28: Central Division of the 
Modern Language Association, 
Indianapolis; sec’y, Professor 
Charles Bundy Wilson, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 


26-29: Associated Academic Princi- 
pals, New York state, Syracuse; 
pres., Francis R. Parker, Elmira. 


December 30-January 3: California 
Association, San Francisco; A. J. 
Cloud, San Francisco, sec’y. 


JANUARY. 


2-4: Wyoming State Association, 
Sheridan; Supt. J. J. Early, Sheri- 
dan, pres. 


FEBRUARY. 


24-28: Depprtpent of Superinten- 
dence, a } Philadelphia; 
res., Superintendent F. B. yer, 
oston. 


a 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
BOSTON. Franklin S. Hoyt has 
been made a director of the Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. He joined 
the educational department in 1907, 
as editorial adviser. Mr. Hoyt has 


d a varied and successful experi- 
ence in teaching and in supervisory 
work, in some of the important 


_———__ 


school systems of the country. Be- 
ginning aS a teacher in secondary 
schools in New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania, he became principal of the 
high school in New Milford, Conn., 
and afterwards was principal. of the 
model schools connected with the 
normal school at New Haven, and 
supervising principal in the New 
Haven public schools. His last po- 
sition in school work was that of 
assistant superintendent in the In- 
dianapolis public schools, where he 
served ior six years. Since his asso- 
ciation with Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, the educational list of this 
house has been greatly extended, es- 
pecially along the lines of basal text- 
books for the grades and the high 
school and professional books. for 
the teacher and the student of educa- 
tion. Mr. Hoyt’s closer identifica- 
tion with this publishing house ts 
an indication of the increasing im- 
portance which Gt attaches to fhe 
building up of its educational depart- 
ment. 

Courtis arithmetic tests, such as 
were made in Boston this vear, have 
been made in a great many cities in 
this country and others. The re- 
sults in Boston were among the three 
best ever shown where these tests 
were made. 

The School Voters’ League is of- 
fering a course of ten lectures this 
winter on “Woman and the State,” 
held in Ford hall on Saturday morn- 
ings. 


NEW BEDFORD. A public 
school association is being formed by 
a group of citizens under the leader- 
ship of Rev. W. B. Geoghegan. The 
organization is to be entirely non- 
partisan and has for one of its pur- 
poses the investigation of candidates 
for the school committee. 


PITTSFIELD. The superintend- 
ents of unions and towns in this vi- 
cinity are holding interesting meet- 
ings this year. On October 12, the 
agent, J. E. Warren of the state 
board, discussed with them the du- 
ties of superintendents in relation to 
teachers. On November 16, Profes- 
sors Morgan and Morton of the Ag- 
ricultural College extension depart- 
ment disctsed* with Hem a scheme 
for grading school-buildings and ag- 
ricultural work in schools. 

The Plunkett News is a paper 
published by the pupils of the Plunk- 
ett grammar school and is “devoted 
to the interest of the pupils of the 
Plunkett school.” Among the edi- 
torial leaders in the recent “Indus- 
trial number” is the following:— 

“Plunkett is doing a rushing busi- 
ness and is working along industrial 
lines. This number is entirely de- 
voted to industrial work. Our cuts. 
Well, they cost us something, but we 
think this issue will ‘wake up the 
school board’ and other influential 
citizens.” 


WORCESTER. The art museum 
of this city has a children’s depart- 
ment, which has proved most popu- 
lar. It exerts a real educational in- 
fluence and brings a great many 
children to the museum every Satur- 
dav and Sunday aiternoon to study 
the pictures and the principles of art 
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under Miss Sawtelle. Several men 


in the art world have “ap. 













wr i. the. followed. at. the 
r es among them 
Raymond ° ¢ of the 
Hackley Art ries in on, 


Michiean, one of the few museums 
in the country which *: approaching 
its maximum of usefulness. 
RHODE ISLAND. 

NORTH PROVIDENCE. The 
new superintendent here is 
Roscoe G. Frame, who has been su- 
nerintendent of the towns of Lisbon 
and Webster, Maine, during the last 
two years. Mr. Frame has studied 
at the a rt be school 
Dartmouth Colle Harvard 
University. He has been teaching 
since 1909 and is twenty-eight years 
old. He succeeds Frederick H. Lins 
coln, the. first trained. educator to 
be elected superintendent at North 
Providence,. who failed of fe-elec- 
tion at a recent meeting of thé 
school committee. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 


BLOOMSBURG. A stocking 
darning contest is the latest sugges- 
tion of County Superintendent Ev- 
ans for making school work more 
effective. High school debating, 
spelling, and arithmetic leagues, as 
well as corn-growing and basket ball 
leagues, are among the other meth- 
ods used by Mr. Evans to arouse in- 
terest in school work. 

EDINBORO F. E. Baker, who 
succeeds Mr. Bigler as principal of 
the state normal school, is a gradu- 
ate of the Clarion State Normal 
school. has studied at Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Columbia University, and was 
teaching in New York city when 
elected at Edinboro. Mr. Bigler has 
gone into business. 

HUNTINGDON. W. M. Rife, 
who has entered upon his superin- 
tendency here under favorable cir- 
cumstances, comes from the Millers- 
ville State Normal! school, where he 
has been principal of the training de- 


partment. 


PHILADELPHIA. As 4 clear- 
ing house for information, as a re- 
search bureau for facts, and as a 
mouthpiece for organized public 
opinion, the Public Education. Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia is eminently 
successful. Read one of its annual 
reports if you want to know how it 
serves its purpose. 

One of the interesting tables in 





A NEW COURSE IN METHODS OF 
TEACHING SHORTHAND. 

A course in methods of teaching 
Isaac Pitman Shorthand will be given 
at the College of the City of New 
York, under the direction of Exten- 
sion Teaching. This course will co:n- 
mence Tuesday, October 29, at 4.15 
p. m., and will continue thereafter 
each Tuesday afternoon until the 
thirty-hour course is completed. Every 
teacher of shorthand is urged to be- 
come a member. The only expense 
attached thereto fs a registration fee 
of 50 cents. For further information 
apply to Dr. Duggan, Director of Ex- 
tension Teaching, College of the City 
of New York, or register at Room 125 
of the College. 








* The Art of Securing 
Better Teaching Positions 


A Handbook for Teachers, 
by Elbridge B. Lincoln. yf 
Price, 60 cents. 


THE PROGRESS CLUB, Bromrietp Srreer, 


Endorsed by Teachers & Supts. 


Used as Normal Sch’! Text Book. * 
Boston, 
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The Continuous Performance of the 


Holden Adjustable Book Cover 


from September until the following June 
Makes It the 


Most Economical and Sanitary Cover Ever Made 


Your text-books averaging in cost 5Uc apiece Receive the 
Same Amount of Protection and Reinforcement at the END 
of the year that they had at the Beginning. 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


M.C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 
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this year’s report—the thirtieth in 
the history of the association—is 
that showing the recent progress O! 
Philadelphia under the new school 
code. These gains have been in:— 
islation— : 
 thasisealion of state board of edu- 
cation. 

Constitutionality of school code 
decided by suvreme court, May 
6, 1912. Re-hearing denied, 
May 20, 1912. 

Reorganisation of School Sein 

Reorganization of Philadelphia 
board of education. 

Adoption of amendments to by- 
laws and rules of board of edu- 
cation, increasing powers Ol 
superintendent. j 

Preparation of a unified system 
for the various executive de- 
partments of the board. 

Studv of the organization and ad- 
ministration of the high 
schools by the Devartment ol! 
Sunerintendefice. 

Reorganization of high school sys- 


tem. : 
All high schools made first 
class” (four full years of work) 
Academic, commercial, and 
manual training courses ¢s- 
tablished in all. oa 
Change in method of examining 
applicants for high school po- 


sitions. . pit 
Appointment of chief school ex- 
aminer. - , 
Re-division of Philadelphia school 
districts. 


Supervision of athletics in high 
schools placed under Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, May 
14,1912. 

Finance— 

Temporary loan of $1,500,000 

authorized, Anril 9, 1912. 
Compulsory Education. 

Reorganization of Bureau of Com- 
pulsory education, July, 1911. 

Establishment of local attendance 
districts. 

Medical Inspection. 

Organization of 
medical inspection, 
1912. 

Industrial Training. 

Manual training introduced in ten 
additional elementary schools. 


devartment of 
February, 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. Teachers 
who have classes of boys earn more 
money than teachers who have 
classes of girls and should be paid 
more, according to the New York 
City Teachers’ Association, if the 
sentiment of a recent meeting of that 
organization is correctly reported. 

ROCHESTER. A_ new den>rr- 
ment of scientific agriculture is to 
be added to the University of 
Rochester. A forestrv association is 
to be formed in Monroe County 
soon, so that things agricultural are 
“looking up” in this section of the 
State. 

SYRACUSE. Seven hundred 
Syracuse homes were opened last 
Fridav to house a youthful army of 
more than 1,200 bovs from all over 
New York state, who came to this 
city as delegates to the conference 
for organizations doing religious 
work with boys. 


CENTRAL SFATES. 


MICHIGAN. 


COLDWATER. The study of civics 
is vitalized im several ways here. 
On election day the bovs and girls 
all voted, following the exact pro- 
cedure of the city polls. As men 
and women, these citizens will know 
how to conduct themselves at the 
polls. 


GRAND RAPIDS. In connection 
with the continuation schools here 
two things have been started. One 
is a class of apprentices from the 
printing establishments that come in 
during the day time and then our in- 
dustrial night school, which now has 
an enrollment of 425; there is a class 
in machine shop apprentices ready 
to start January 1, which comes to 
the school one-half day each week. 
The other is a class of 325 men, all 
over eighteen years of age, in the 


night school which meets three 
nights each week for five months. 
Principal I. B. Gilbert has had to 
close the enrollment on _ several 


courses. because of the limit of equip- 
ment and room-limit. It is a great 
opportunity for the men, especially 


the young men in the shops. Shop su- 
perintendents and managers are 
backing the scheme up in fine style. 


MISSOURI. 

COLUMBIA. A homemakers 
school for farm girls will Open in 
January at the state university. It is 
a course which will give the same Op- 
portumties in home economics that 
her brother has in agriculture and in 
many ways it will parallel the winter 
short course for men. 

JOPLIN. In 1908 the high schooi 
enrollment was 386, This year it 
will be about 850, more than 100 per 


cent. increase. 
ILLINOIS. 
SPRINGFIELD. The Mathe- 


matical Monthly has not become a 
Bull Moose organ, as some dailies 
reported; it has merely changed its 
office of publication from Spring- 
freld to Chicago. Professor D. F. 
Finkel of Drury Colleve remains 
one of the editors. 

, FREEPORT. The value of money 
is evidently appreciated by Freeport 
high school children. The present 
tour classes in the high school have 
Savings in the bank amounting to 
something over $10,800. In answers 
to other cuestions asked by Principal 
Fulwider, which were published in 


the Polaris, it was shown that 
$8,400 was earned by the students 
durine the summ-- so tinn The 


earnings ~er week before and after 
school and on Saturdays amount to 
$197.50. 


CHICAGO. Daniel Bonbright, 
formerly acting president of North- 
western University, Evanston, IIL, 


died recently at Daytona, Fla., from 
a complication of diseases, resulting 
from rheumatism. Dr. Bonbright 
was eighty-one years old and had 
been connected with the university 
since 1856, when he was appointed a 


professor of Latin literature and 
language. ; 
The Clean Language League of 


America has asked the board of edu- 
cation for permission to_ circulate 
literature in the public schools so 
that they may “reach the fountain 
head of the evil.” which ther call the 
national disgrace—swearing. 
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| To Superintendents and 
Boards of Education 

Are you ne! for Teachers of Music, 

ee oe any S Subjects taught 
c Schools? If so, here are 

some facts regarding this schoolwhich 

may be of interest to you. 


Themes 


For more than 22 years we have 
made a specialty of training young 
men al women to teach these special 
subjects. ® Our — are teaching in 
every state in the 

in great demand. All our courses are 
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In speaking of the Cooley bill for 
vocational education, ‘which provides 


for separate vocational schools, Su- 
perintendent Ella Flagg Young 
said :— 


“To separate these two branches 
of education would do an injury to 
our educational system that could 
never be repaired. The academic 
and vocational branches have become 
necessary to each other. If they are 
separated, two educational boards 
will have to be formed, and it will 
mean double expense to the state. 

“T am opposed to the Cooley bill, 
which proposes to make the two 
branches separate. Its only argu- 
ment is that the system of separate 
branches is being worked success- 
fully in Germany. In Germany the 
conditions are different. There they 
have classes and masses. If this 
system is adopted here it will be a 
disgrace to Chicago public schools.” 


KANSAS 


TOPEKA. Kansas elected more 
than 200 women to county offices 
this year—fifty more than in any pre- 
vious year. The offices to which 
the women were chosen are among 
the most responsible in the counties. 
There are women probate judges, 
district court clerks, registrars ot 
deeds, county treasurers, county 
clerks. and county superintendents. 

The only offices the women have 
not invaded are county commission- 
ers, county attorneys, and district 
judge. 


MINNESOTA. 


ST. PAUL. The elements of agri- 
culture is now included in the courses 
for elementary teachers offered at 
the state normal schools at Winona, 
St. Cloud, Mankato, Moorhead, and 
Duluth. 

RED WING. County. Superin- 
tendent Carl C. Swain of Goodhue 
county had on November 11-16 one 
of the most attractive, efficient, and 
inspiring institutes in the history of 
the state. Every teacher in the 
county was there for the full week. 

MINNEAPOLIS. State aid to 
the amount of $565,000 was dis- 
tributed to 211 state high schools in 
Minnesota. Eighty-one schools have 
teachers’ training departments, 
twentv-eight have Putnam agricul- 
tural, and fifty-one Benson-Lee ag- 
ricultural departments. 

The average salary of Minnesota 
Superintendents, including the large 
principalships, is a trifle above $1,600. 


‘Tocpee fist, fn eqapectias ik fer ero 
Faculty and the thorough traini 


3000 West Grand Boulevard, 


we owe our success. Several large inge 
are devoted exclusively to school wor 
Our equipmentis modern and ae 
theFaculty competent, and the pes 

basis upon which the school is run is 


School 


We invite correspondence from 
Superintendents of Schools and 
Boards of Education. Catalogue and 
full information will be furnished on 
application. Address 
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THE SECRETARY, 
Detroit, Mich. 








EMERSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


a largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 

in America, Ita ms to develop in 
te student a knowledge of his own powers in 
expression whether as a creative thinker or 
an interpreter. A beautiful new building. 
Summer sessions. Catalogue and fall in- 
formation on application to 


VeOt* $9°3 CA Oe dattis 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





A PLACE TO REST AND GET WELL 


Sacred Heart Sanitarium, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Finest Accommodations—il7-Acre Park. 


Ideal for all run down conditions. 


Baths and 


eas of every description for the successful treatment of Nervousness, Rheumatism, 


Stomach Troubles 
for Booklet J. 


Non-Sectarian. Write Sister Superior or Dr. Stack 





Examination for School 


Superintendent's Certificate 
A public examination of persons 
wishing to obtain the certificate of 
approval of the Massachusetts Board 
of Béducation for the position of 
Superintendent of Schools, in accord- 
ance with Chapter 215, Acts of 1904, 
will be held in room 15, State A 
Boston, Friday and Satu rday, De- 
cember 27 and 28, 1912, at 9.30 9% M. 
For further information communicate 


with 
DAVID SNEDDEN, 
Commissioner ef Education, 
Room 500, Ford Building, 
Boston, Mass. 





TEACHERS!!! 
Your summer tour for 1913. 44 Days 
for $310. England, Holland, Belgium, 
Germany, Switzerland, France. The 
best for the price. Address Tour 
Department, Teachers Magazine, 31- 
33 East 27th street, New ork City. 


Calendar Pads 
For attaching to Holiday Gifts. Plain 
White Pads, 3 sizes, 6c dozen (not 
less than 1 dozen sold). Fancy Holly 
and Gilt Pads, 4 sizes, 1c, 2c, 3c, and 
5c each. Christmas Seals, Gumme 
Christmas Tape, Garlands, Coin 
Boxes, etc. 
ADKINS CO., New Britain, Conn. 


The Standard History of the 
Presidency 
OUR PRESIDENTS AND 
THEIR OFFICE 


By WILLIAM ESTABROOK CHANCELLOR 
with introduction by CHAMP CLARK 
‘*This is a very sensible book.”’ 


From the Introduction by Hon. Champ Clark, Speaker 
House of Representatives in Congress 


600pp. Octavo, Illustrated, Cleth, $3. Postage 30c 
Half-morocco, $6. Full Morocco, $10. 


The Neale Publishing Company 


New York and Washington 
Correspondence invited 





¥ 7" 

Supplementary tf. —— afters 

ee 10 omy © sample, 

The Britton Printing Co., satiny rade 0. 
Address Department F 








SAPOLIO 


The big cake that does not waste, 


scatter or melt. 


CLEANS SCOURS 


POLISHES FROM CELLAR TO 


GARRET. 
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Hew York, N.Ys,156°Fifth Ave, Chicago, 28 €. Jackion Biv, rtd Send i 


Washington, D. C., 1845 U Street Denver, Col, 920 Central TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 


Berkeley, Cal., 
, Massach Coc0ed 
Orangeburg, Ss. e 70 College St. Savings an Los saat Cal., 343 Douglas Bidg Ddvinbodeeus she to naa 


- technical training of teachers ef ms 
THE . : . *: commerctal 
THE PARKER TRA st wei Weer 3 Tenth subjects. J. Or | 











; ° : TATE NORMAL 
THE STATES TEACHERS’ AGENCY ea ake Serene 
troduces and re mends teachers to scene’ and schoo) officials at short Fr, 
motion Requests of school officials will tecelve fmapediate attention. or catalogue, address the Principal, 


CALL, WRITE, OR WIRE Se yg eins 
721 Main Street, ° ¢ Ls - _ Hartford, Conn. 








HOW ABOUT GRAMMAR? 

THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY wins tat like ft? Understand it? 
e ‘ 

120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. | Pasa for “English Grammar by 
ency for provident teachers and school officers who are planning for’next year and sm and Comparison.” 166 
for the ture. Personal calls and correspondence invited. Director, JAMESLEE LOVE, Pages. Cloth. A system of proof 
formerly of Harvard University. that solves the question, “How shall 
we teach and study English gram- 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY. mar successfully?” 60 cents invested 


in this grammar means success to 
The Teachers’ Co-operative Assn. of New England you. There is no question about ft. 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop. 8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. H. H. Henderson, Publisher 
Established 1885. Telephone, Hay. 1678 Columbus, Ohio 
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MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager. MISS. T. M. HASTINGS, Assistant Manager WANTED.—Anyone who has ever 


sold books, typewriters, insurance, 
> Collier’s mining stocks. or anything 

else, to write me and learn how he 

can make $100 a month without mak- 


Reputation founded on twenty-two years of successful experience. ing any investment but his time to 


write JOHN W. TALBOT, South 
Established 1890 6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON Bend, Ind. 








71K We ha waled facilities f Whey pie He 
WINSHIP oe ar ee i 


TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. . . ~ Boston, Mass, a Re ading- (ite ra ture 


AGENCY Leng Distance Telephone. en eee = hocks ane " Dest um 
/ Lilevary Yaka conten 
2. Wnleredl te the 
Some New Books 2 Haag kre 
Title. . Author. Publisher. Price. Lf Typ rpeigny:.. 


Helping School Children , Rese Harper and Brothers, N.Y. £1.40 
Ilustrated Lessons. in o Auce Ge. 


Rhetoric  -cumetaeee Silver, Burdett & Co., “ 1.00 
is 


Public Educa- : Preaeeaa ors 
Dutton & Snedden as 4 


Fae r The Macmillan Co., 2.00 
Child Faber } in ac . “ " — 
Brie f Modern Phil h der ‘ “ ‘ 3 
A Brie Bietc istory 0 osophy a of + “ 1.50 
Nonsense Dial w “4 4 .40 ive: at 
Country Life and the Country School.. ... Carney Row, Peterson & Co, » Chicago — S) 2om d ta dev. 40 


I ID nn nndccndssrcccessscocces eS Bone Little, Brown & Co., Boston 1.20 ——> 
ree Chiidren....... : Blaisdell“ 80 Thivd Reader... 45 
1 . Atwater , ws aad ” 1.50 


Taylor D.C. Heath & Co., . Row, R fers nk Ae 1cage. 


T. Y. Crowell & Co., N.Y. 
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Beginnings in ,] 
Pluck on the Long T on 
Lessons in iementaty ee Jones 
In Oldest England . eee 1 gerne. Green & Co “ 

Sasrons factional Activin. Otis - Peo t mare o>... Vbiie. y. 25 largely to the introduction of indus- 
The Swallow Beok m...... Pitre “ “ a “ 35 trial courses. 

The Romantic Story of the Puritan L. C. Page & Co., Boston 

The hael i “ rh cn) in) 








Pioneer Boys on the Great Lakes.............-.. Adams ss ” ” ” SOUTHERN STATES. 


TEXAS. 

After the regulation fixing the legal schools and 1,500 in well-taught high HOUSTON. The last issue of the 
minimum for superintendent’s salary school departments in grammar Paper devoted to the interests of a 
at 1$1,200 goes into effect this year. schools, The attendance of boys'is School children of Houston, the 
the echerdl average will be about $25 °° no doubt ‘stimulated by the introduc- School Mirror, was a special edi- 
higher. tion of agricultural courses. There tion prepared in reply to a — 

sseorge B: Aiton, state. inspector . are two per cent. more boys than from one of the principals - her 
Of ‘high schools, say also/in his ex- girls enrolled! There has also been ton, Massachusetts, stating that her 
ceedingly interesting report this fall, a remarkable gain in the number of Pupils are making a study of typica. 
that the number of high schools in = “non-residents” American cities and would \~* = 
this state has doubled in the last fit- Schools. know about Houston. The Se = 
teen yeats, the number” of high # Mirror contains articles by the chil- 
school students has trebled. There The number of instructors in high dren on almost every phase of Hous- 
are 33,000 enrolled in the high schools has increased. by, 200, due ton’s remarkable progress. 
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Reports and Pamphlets Receive 4 


*The American System of Agriéul- 
tural Educatton.” By A. C. True 
and Dick J. Crosby, United States 
Department of Agriculture, office 
ef Experiment Stations—Circular 


106. 

Wilmington, Delaware. 1911. Re- 
port. Superintendent George. .W. 
Twitmeyer. 

Sussex County, Delaware. 1911-12 
Manual Superintendent E. J. 
Hardesty, Georgetown. 
“Immigration and Labor.” A Sum- 
mary Reprinted from “Immigra- 
tion and Labor’ by Dr. Isaac A. 


Hourwich. G. P. Putnam’s. 
“Addresses and Papers.’ By Com- 
missioner A. S..Draper. 1911-1912. 


New York State Education De- 
partment. 

West Chester, Pennsvlvania. 1911- 
12 Report. Superintendent Addi- 
son L, Jones. 

Library Bulletin of Kentucky De- 
partment of Education. 


*T*Annee Pedagogique.” Publiee 

par L. Cellerier et L. Dugas. An 

International Bibliography on Cur- 

rent Educational Writing, 

“The Francis W. Parker Year Book.” 
Vol. I. “The Social Motive in 
Schoo! Work.” 


“A Year of Co-operative service for 


~ 


the Schools.” 1911-12 Public 
Education Association, Philadel- 
phia. 
“Speeding Up the Freight Train.” 


By Professor Bruce Wyman, Hat- 
vard. Law School. Reprinted from 
Boston Transcript. 


a 





Educational Association Officers 


North Central Kansas Teachers’ As- 
sociation: Superintendent J. E. 
Edgerton, Manhattan, president; 
Superintendent Hannah Wetzig, 
Manhattan, secretary; Sunerintend- 
ent W. S. Heusner, Junction City, 
chairman executive committee. 


& 
— 





New Governors 
The governors elected on Novem- 
ber 5 are, so far as the returns have 


come in even at this late date, as 
follows :— 

Colorado....(D.) Elias M. Ammons 
Connecticut......(D.) S. E. Baldwin 
Delaware....(R.) Charles R. Miiler 


Florida.........(D.) Pirk Trammell 
Idaho........(D.) James H. Hawley 
Tiimois......(D.) Edward F. Dunne 
Indiana....(D.) Samuel M. Ralston 
Iowa: . (R.) George W. Clarke 
Kansas .. . ba RS ssa. cv an atl OG 
Massachusetts.(D.) Eugene N. Foss 
Michigan........ (D.) W. N. Ferris 
Minnesota.....(R.) A. O. Eberhart 
Missouri.....(D.) Elliott W. Major 
Montana...(D.) Samuel V. Stewart 
Nebraska ..(D.) J. H. Morehead 
New Hampshire ..........In doubt 
New York.....(D.) William Sulzer 
North Carolina (D.) Lock Craig 
North Dakota..(D.) F. O. Heilstrom 
Ohio... (D.) James M. Cox 
Rhode Island..(R.) Aram J. Pothier 
South Carolina....(D.) C. L. Blease 
South Dakota....(R.) Frank Byrne 
Tennessee ..(R.) Ben W Hooper 
Texas... D.) Oscar B. Colquitt 
Utah... ....-(D.) John F. Tolton 
Washington.....(D.) Ernest Lister 


. Virginia..(R. & Pg.) H. Hatfield 
..(R.) F. E. McGovern 


Wisoonsin. ; 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





NOVEMBER turns out a number of young women from our norma] schools in their 
. ae classtsandamong them are some first class material fi r teach- 
ing. The Schvol Bulletin Teachers Agency 1s successiul exch year in placing a moxmber of 
these and is glad to register th+m tor the grade places that are constantly coming in to it 
to fillevery week in the year. Superin- NORM Jersey wrote us in November 19i2that 
tendent Sherman of Englewood, New AL he needed a good teacher for a seventh 
grade. We recommended a young woman in the November class of the Oneonta Nor- 
mal who had hav two years previous experience and who was ice 6 recep mer ded 


to us. Dr. Sherman visited her at the normal in her practice RADUATES 


work and appointed her at $700. Wecan do Similar work for all good 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 











70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


th Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends teachers tq colleges, publicand private schools. 
Advises parents about schools, WM.0. PRATT Mer. 





introduces to Colleges, 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENC Schools, and Fam 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants. Futo 4 Gov- 
ernesses, forevery department of instruction ; recommends goon Schooit to tanh as B= 


ert eae " Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
KELLOGG’S AGENCY S' isles Suare, New Yort, Est. 188s 


short notice for high Ente positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph or 
rbone. No advance ° 








PECIALISTS with good general educaticn wanted fer Cepariment werk im 
High, Pre} arato1y and Norma) Schools ard Colleges in J e: n- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach sone approved ty 8- 
tem of music and drawing Secure positions paying $60 to $70 per menth. For fasttes 
information address TH# TEACHER?>’ AGENCY, R. L. MLERS & (0., 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atianta. 





SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 
HENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 ELBRIDGE H.SABIN 
Pres. Sec. and 


During each year places teachers in at least SO of the 9C counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North anc South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY *° 4.%2222.4.c%:.rspzste= 


HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for superior 
people. Free registration to reliable candidate:. Services free to schoo) officials 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 333 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 


HOW WE DO IT 


On October 3, 1912, President Jackson of the Marion Norma! Schoo) at Marion Indiana, wired 
us for a man, acollege graduate with experience, to teach science and some mathe matics, 
to begin atonce. We telephoned a ——— of the Albany Norma) Seed who had taught 
successfully for one year, and asked him toapply for the place. We mailed his credentials to 
President Jackson immediately and on October 5th he wired our candidate, offering him the 
position and asking him to come atonce. 

On October 10, 1912, at 10.30 A.M., Superintendent Hayward of Cohoes telephoned us for a sub- 
stitute to teach biology. physics and chemistry, and to begin immediately. At 11.00 o'clock we 
telephoned him that we had found a teacher. told him her qualifications and recommended 
her str ngly. Heasked us tosend her to Cohoes for an interview. She called on him that 
afternoon, was engaged and began her work the following morning. 


If this appeals to you, write us 


Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N.Y. 


Harian P. French, Prop. Vincent B. Fisk, Mgr. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY “33.2284 


C. J. Albert, Manager 
-i ear. Best Schools and Co e3 everywhere our 
pms | pe booklet “Teaching as a Business.’’ Western 
Washington ; Idaho Building, Boise, idaho. 











nent clients. YOU want 
ces, Reality Building, Spokare 
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Assembly in the Auditorium of Public School, No, 147 (Girls), Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Each class takes its’ turn in selecting the records to be enjoyed at assembly. 
The composers and artists represented are studied. Each record is intro. 
duced by apupil who speaks briefly upon some theme suggested by the music. 


New York City Public Schools 
endorse and adopt the Victor = 


The fact that the largest public school system in the world has in 
this manner shown its appreciation of the value of the Victor as a broad, 
general, systematic help in education, is of the utmost importance to the 
entire American public school system, to your school, to your classroom, 


to YOU. 

Dr Frank Rix, Supervisor of Music in Greater New York, was so 
impressed with the perfection of the Victor and the special educational 
records, and their adaptation for classroom, assembly, calisthenic, folk- 
dance and playground work, that he recommended ‘the adoption of the 
Victor to the Superintendent's Committee on Supplies. 

They endorsed Dr Rix’s recommendation to the Board of Superintendents, 
who in turn forwarded the recommendation to the Board of Education, with the 
result that the Board placed the Victor on the list of supplies and appropriated 
nearly six thousand dollars for immediate use along this line. 

It is only a question of time before there will be a Victor in every school in 
the United States. There’s no better time than NOW for you to take the first steps 
toward getting the benefit of the Victor in YOUR SCHOOL. 


Music study in the High School 


The Victor is an invaluable adjunct to chorus work, and the course of study in 
Music History and Appreciation—*What We Hear in .Music’’—which we have 
prépared, illustrated at every point by Victor Records, gives such a clear and thor- 
ough understanding of the subject as is possible in 10 other way. Write today for 
the prospectus outlining the full four-years’ course. 

e Special Orchestral Records are another Victor innovation—the ideal 
method of teaching orchestration. They give the tone color of each instruinent, then 


each group of instruments, and finally the music of the entire orchestra. 

Doesn't all this show you the value of the Victor—prove the need of it in your school? The 
most convincing demonstration is to try the Victor right in your classroom—a matter which any 
Victor dealer wril gladly arrange upon request. 

Write today for full information to the 


Public School Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 


The Victor V with wood horn is specially recommended for general school work.* 
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